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OR eight consecutive years 
Buick has dominated quality 
motor car sales—nearly a decade of 
leadership—while a host of other 
fine cars were striving to attain the 
place of honor held by Buick. 


It would not have been possible to 
hold the good will of so many 
people so many years, if Buick had 
not been clearly superior in efh- 


ciency and value. 


Dependability, power, fine perform- 
ance and low cost of operation have 
put Buick on top in sales. | 


As a result, economies in big volume 
production have been accomplished; 
and these have been handed on to 
Buick owners. 


The Better Buick today surpasses 
every previous Buick in reliability, 
in horsepower, in the luxury of its 
appointments and in the quality of its 
performance. And, at its new low 
prices, no car on earth matches it 
in value per dollar. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of Gencral Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN - BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 
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First choice ofspace 
at the National Au- 
tomobile Shows in 
New York andChi- 
cago is awarded 
annually to the 
member of the Na- 
tional Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce having the 
largest volume of 
business in dollars 
and cents during the 
preceding year. 
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Citrus Culture in the Rio Grande Valley 


By Louis H. Alsmeyer 


industry in the Lower Rio Grande 

Valley of Texas, the first thing to 
inform ourselves about is as to the 
location of this favored section of 
Texas. “The Valley,” as it is com- 
monly called, is composed of Cam- 
eron, Hidalgo, Willacy and Starr 
counties, and is located in the most 
southern part of the mainland’of the 
United States, and is bordered on the 
south by the Rio Grande River. 


Development of the Citrus Industry 
in the Valley 


The development of the valley be- 
gan with the. advent of the railroad 
about 21 years ago. Then a few 
years later the development of exten- 
sive irrigation systems and land hold- 
ings began. Some few citrus trees 
were planted at that time and a few 
years later, but most of these were 
for home use and very few of them 
for orchards. Many of the first plant- 
ings were killed in the freeze of 1911, 
and others were killed in the freezes 
during December, 1917, and January, 
1918. Thus, citrus fruit growing did 
not reach-a commercial stage until 
about seven years ago, when the re- 
sults of the cultivation of the mature 
orchards became generally known. 

Since then, the citrus fruit indus- 
try has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and the indications are that “The 
Valley” will soon occupy a place in 
the citrus fruit world of equal rank 
with that of California and Florida. 


Some idea may be had of the ex- 
tensiveness of this industry when we 
learn that up to June 1, 1921, there 
had been about 1,000,000 citrus trees 
set out in orchards. The following 
year, there were about 300,000 more 
trees set out, and the plantings have 
increased each year. There are now 
about 2,000,000 citrus trees in the 
Lower Kio Grande Valley of Texas. 

During the 1920 and 1921 seasons, 
the total shipments from the valley 
were approximately seven cars of 
fruit. The following year there were 
38 cars. The total shipments in 1922- 
23. were 107 cars. A year later there 
were 268 cars, and the past year 512 
cars were shipped out. 

Sixty per cent of all the citrus 
trees in the valley are grapefruit; 35 
per cent are oranges; and the re- 
mainder are lemons, limes and kum- 
quats. During the past few years, 
there has been an increased demand 
for oranges, and the indications are 
that in a few years there will be an 
equal planting of oranges and grape- 
fruit. Over one-half of the citrus 
trees planted in the valley have been 
valley grown, and the remainder have 
been shipped in from California and 
Florida. 


[' THINKING of the citrus fruit 


Citrus Varieties 
The leading variety of grapefruit, 
or pomelo, as it is properly called, is 
the Marsh Seedless.~ ‘his bears a 
Medium-sized fruit that is very juicy, 
has few seeds, and is of excellent 
quality and flavor. The Duncan is 


Perhaps the next variety in impor- 


tance, but it is rather large and often 
misshapen. 

The Improved Conner Prolific is a 
Variety which is fast gaining popu- 
ty. The fruit is of uniform size. 


The trees yield abundantly and ma- 
ture early. 

The Foster, a pink-fleshed variety, 
has also been planted, but it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever assume a very large 
place in the commercial orchard, as 
it has an insipid flavor and seems 
only to meet a special demand for 
banquets, due to its attractive color. 


dustry, a large number of Parson 
Brown oranges were planted. -is 
the earliest orange that we have and 
is still very popular. 

The Dancy is the leading variety 
of the tangerines or kid glove oranges. 
This orange peels very easily and 
the segments separate without the 
loss of any juice. 
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A five-year-old grapefruit orchard near Harlingen, Tex. 


The Valencia is the leading variety 
of oranges in the valley. This variety 
is a good shipper, it yields abundant- 
ly, and although it is considered a 
late variety, it ripens before the main 
California crop. The Pineapple is 
also a popular orange and ripens 
somewhat earlier than the Valencia. 
This is a most excellent orange and 
is being p!anted extensively. 

In the early development of the in- 


The leading varieties of lemons are 
the Eureka and the Villa Franka. 
Lemons are picked by size and then 
artificially ripened by sweating. 
There are two of these ripening plants 
in the valley. Both are located at 
Mission, Tex. 

There are many other varieties of 
citrus fruits, and although we are 
hunting for a more desirable variety 
of oranges, we are trying to keep down 
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the planting of large numbers of dif- 
ferent varieties. We want fewer va- 
rieties and better fruit. 


Rootstocks 
All the trees are budded ‘on sour 
orange rootstocks. Experiments have 
been made with the various types of 
rootstock, but the sour orange root 
has proven to be the best. Growers 
are insisting that only this type be 

used by the nurserymen. 


Bud Selection 

In the past there has been such a 
rush for trees that the nurserymen 
have been unable to supply the de- 
mand. Thus not enough attention 
was paid to bud selection, proper 
rootstocks and culling out of poor 
trees. Many cull trees were shipped 
in from other states, and thus grow- 
ers began to be afraid of imported 
trees. They have now found out that 
good and bad trees are grown in ev- 
ery section and they are exercising 
more care in selecting the source of 
their trees. : 

Experiments have proven that the 
improvement of high bearing trees 
and of good quality fruit of the prop- 
er type can be made through bud se- 
lection and that the propagation of. 
trees of this type can be made only 
through bud selection. This. is espe- 
cially true with citrus fruit. 

The buds for use in the nursery 
should be obtained from.fruit bearing 
wood. Each time bud wood is ob- 
tained from a tree, fruit will also have 
to be cut off and wasted. The fruit 
on this particular branch should be of 
the type desired for propagation, and 
all fruit borne on the tree should be 
uniform in character and appearance 
so as to insure the minimum amount 
of off-type trees. Only trees of whicha 
record has been kept for several 
years, so as to be certain that they 
are uniform and heavy bearers of 
fruit of the proper type and quality, 
should be used. In addition to this, 
the trees must have been used as a 
source of bud wood during previous 
years and a study made as to the 
tree’s ability to transmit its good 
qualities to its offspring through its 
buds. These are very important fea- 
tures in producing bearing trees. 
These steps are rather expensive but 
they justify the expense several times 
over. 

There is as much difference between 
citrus trees produced in the ordinary 
manner, and those produced by meth- 
ods in which bud selection is used, as 
there is between the Arkansas razor 
back hog and a registered Poland 
China. This is another phase of the 
game to which valley growers should 
devote more attention, and they should 
buy only the best trees if they would 
compete with other citrus fruit pro- 
ducing sections. 


Irrigation 

The majority of the citrus fruit is 
grown under irrigation. But the suc- 
cess which the farmers around Ray- 
mondville and Lyford, Tex., who are 
not in the irrigated section, have met 
in growing citrus under dry farming 
methods, proves that the growing of 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Factors Influencing Early Bearing in Apples 
By R. H. Roberts 


University of Wisconsin 


HE FIRST apples borne on a tree 
are its most valued ones. The 


first crop is rarely large enough ~ 


to more than check the mounting ex- 
pense connected with starting an or- 
chard. -This small financial help is, 
however, especially welcome. The 
early fruits also give promise of better 
times ahead. At least, one of the most 
discussed orchard cultural problems is 
the one of getting early bearing. 
What should be done or not done 
to get apples to bear at an early or- 
chard age? At times the answer seems 
clear; at other times it is not so def- 
inite. Trees which grow very much 
are usually late in bearing unless they 
produce terminal and lateral blossoms 
at an early age. Checking the wood 
growth usually helps early fruiting, 
but starved trees are late in bearing. 
Pruning is commonly found to delay 
bearing, but there are frequent and 


.marked instances of cutting having 


hastened blossom bud formation. 
Sometimes the use of readily avail- 
able nitrogenous fertilizers brings 
trees into bearing, and at other times 
it unquestionably retards early fruit- 
ing. How then can one be certain of 
what practice to use? 


Diameter of New Growth Is Important 
Factor 

There seems to be one growth con- 
dition which is rather consistently as- 
sociated with blossom bud formation. 
This is the diameter of the new wood 
growth. Blossom buds form on “fat” 
growths. As a rule, long growths are 


unfruitful and relatively slender in™ 


relation to their length. If they be- 
come very thick, blossom buds may 
occur along.a three-foot shoot. Like- 
wise, very short, slender growths are 
found to be unfruitful; but when they 
are very thick, blossom buds are 
abundant. 

The thickening which appears to 
accompany blossom bud formation is 
that which takes place after growth 
in length is completed. Thus, if growth 
stops suddenly, whether short or long, 
slender growth and ‘unfruitful condi- 
tions are the result. Typically, the 


_ terminal leaves on such shoots are 


small. On the other hand, if growth 
is continued after apparent elongation 


How to 


HOUSANDS . of valuable fruit 
trees are destroyed or seriously 
injured every winter by field 
mice. Because such injury is not 
regular, a grave danger arises. How 
can a grower know in advance when 
his trees are likely to be damaged, 
and, knowing, how is he to prevent 
the injury? This article has been pre- 
pared by the writer as a result of a 
study of the problem extending over 
a number of years. ; 
In answering the first question, it 
must be admitted that the orchardist 
cannot know definitely that there will 
be injury even if mice are abundant 
in the orchard, for there have been 
many such cases under observation 


where the mice have not harmed the. 


trees. But, on the other hand, there 
are many records of serious injury 
where only a few mice have been 
present, and of whole orchards being 
destroyed in a short time where mice 
were plentiful. It all depends on the 
food supply in the orchard. When the 
more favored supply of food runs 
short, the mice turn to the succulent 
inner bark of the fruit trees to tide 
them over till spring. In other words, 
if the mice are present at all, they 
are at least a menace, and there is 
somewhere near an even chance that 
with mice present there will be some 
injury and possibly one chance in four 
or five that the injury will be serious. 
If no mice ane present after the first 
hard freeze, the chances are good that 
there will be no further migration of 
mice into the orchard, and, therefore, 
there need be no great fear of mouse 
injury. 


is completed, the later formed leaves 
will grow to be larger and the shoot 
It is a mat- 


will also become thicker. 





ter of common observation that termi- 
nal blessom buds form where large 
leaves are present (Figure 1); that is, 


Figure I—Shoots or spurs with smaH terminal leaves (A) do not usually form blossom 
“buds. Blossom buds are generally found on growths with large terminal 
. leaves and of thick diameter (B) 


Detect and Control Field Mice 


By James Silver 


United States Biological Survey 


Injurious Kinds Leave Signs of 
Presence 


But how is the orchardist to know 
that he is harboring any of these 
hidden creatures, many of which live 
entirely under ‘the ground and usually 
work under cover of darkness? For- 
tunately, the injurious species of mice 
leave definite signs of their presence 
that are not difficult to recognize, 


their detection requiring close ob- 
servation only. First, however, it is 
necessary to know that in most of the 
states. east of the Mississippi River, 
there are two genera of mice that are 
injurious to trees, and although they 
look much alike, their habits are very 
different. Their control, except in the 
case of poisoning, requires different 
procedure so that it is necessary that 
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Range of meadow mouse (Microtus) indicated by lines running northeast te 
Range of pine mouse (Pitymys) indicated by lines running northwest te 


varieties having large terminal leaves 
are mgre commonly terminal fruiters 
This condition appears to hold for 
different varieties as well as for g 
single variety. If diameter of gzrowth 
can be used as an index of when g 
tree will blossom, and if a thick dia- 
meter is necessary in order to have 
blossom buds, what are the conditions 
causing secondary thickening of the 
twigs? 

Plant Foods Affect Type of Growth 

The foods which a plant containg 
affect the type of growth produced, | 
do not refer to the food materials 
such as the mineral salts, but to the 
elaborated foods which are available 
within the plant to be used in the 
growing regions for new vegetative 
extension. Like animals, the plants 
use carbohydrates and proteins with 
which to make growth. The carbo. 
hydrates are used for cell walls ang 
.structural materials and the proteins 
for living matter. The farmer balances 
the rations for animals. The orcharg. 
ist changes the food balance by vary. 
ing the supply of food materials out 
of which the plant constructs its foods, 
The carbohydrates are manufactured 
in the leaves in the presence of air 
and sunlight. This is the method na- 
ture has of utilizing the energy of the 
sun. The green chlorophyll of the 
leaves forms these substances, which 
are stored as reserves and used to 
supply energy to the plant. As the 
carbohydrates are used, acids are 
formed. When nitrogen becomes com- 
bined with these acids, the building 
materials for proteins result. Thus, 
the relative amounts of carbohydrates 
and proteins is varied by the supply 
of materials. With the variation in 
foods there is a corresponding varia- 


_ tion in the kind-of growth which re- 


sults. For example, trees which are 
very high in nitrogen content and 
correspondingly low in carbohydrates 
have dark green leaves and usually 
slender, willowy..growths. Likewise, 
trees with very high carbohydrate con- 
tent, accompanied with a low nitrogen 


supply, have light green to yellowish- 


leaves and. stiff, slender growths. 
Neither is fruitful. Trees with inter- 
(Concluded on page 16 ) 


the fruit grower be able to tell the . 


kind of mouse- with which he has to 
deal. 
The Pine Mouse 
The more dangerous of the two 
mice is known as the pine mouse 
(Pitymys). Its northern range, as 
shown on the accompanying map, is 
roughly along the southern border of 
Connecticut and New York; extending 
west to eastern Kansas. Orchardists 
within this area have both mice to 
contend with, while those well outside 
the range are concerned with the less 
destructive of the two, known as the 
meadow mouse (Microtus)}. The pine 
-mouse is almost wholly subterranean 
and is seldom seen on the surface. It 
never burrows so close to the surface 
that it leaves raised ridges as 
does the mole. Opposed also to the 
habit of the mole, which never petr- 
mits an opening in its runway, the 
pine mouse constructs small openings 
to the surface at frequent intervals. 
It is these small openings or holes 
that one must look for in searching 
for signs of this mouse. These are 
not hard to find, unless the cover is 
very heavy, and there will be a num- 
ber of holes to be found for each 
mouse present. 
The Meadow Mouse 
The meadow mouse lives largely 02 
the surface, making characteristic 
trails, well hidden in tall grass oF 
weeds, which only occasionally dis 
appear beneath the surface under 
dense sod, root masses, or where the 
ground is particularly soft In look- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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New Developments in Pruning Peach Trees 


EACH trees bear their fruit on 
Pe of the previous season’s 
growth. When we head back the 
pranches of a peach tree, a vigorous 
wth of new shoots takes place im- 
mediately below the points where the 
cuts are made. These circumstances 
are probably responsible for the com- 
ratively heavy pruning which has 
been practiced in peach culture. De- 
yelopments of the past few years in- 
dicate that this method is incapable 
of producing the best results, and 
they point out means by which better 
results can be secured. 
Pruning Is a Dwarfing Process 


Heavy pruning is a dwarfing 
process. Trees pruned heavily each 
year from planting have smaller 
trunks and smaller limbs, make less 
total top and root growth, come into 
pearing later, have smaller bearing 
areas and bear smaller crops. Al- 
though peach trees can, as a rule, be 
pruned heavier than such fruits as 
apples and pears, still heavy 
pruning has a dwarfing ef- 


By E. C. 


Auchter 


University of Maryland 


Pruning the Young Tree 

The quicker a tree of large propor- 
tions can be grown, the quicker it 
will come into profitable bearing. It 
can thus de seen that the less pruning 
that can be done, consistent with 
forming a strong, well-shaped tree, 
the better. 

Well matured trees of medium to 
large size are desirable for planting. 
The usual practice in most sections is 
to cut back these “whips” to a height 
of 18 to-22 inches. This allows for a 
low headed tree and still leaves room 
for working the soil and combating 
the peach tree borers. If no buds or 


limbs are left below this height, then 
the trees should be headed higher. If 
the buds below this region have 
grown out into weak branches in the 


nursery, they should be cut back to 
stubs of one bud. New limbs will 
either grow from dormant buds at 
the base of these stubs or from the 
buds left on the stubs. If the tree 
as it comes from the nursery has 
numerous strong, well matured and 
well spaced branches, which is usually 
not the case, these can be “thinned 
out,” three or four being left and 
shortened back moderately. 


Pruning After One Year’s Growth 


During the first season’s growth, 
several buds will usually grow out 
into branches. The following spring 
three or four of these _ branches, 
spread as far apart as possible and 
spirally about the trunk, should be 
selected to form the head of the tree, 


and the remaining braaches sbould be 
removed. “.In* some. regions never 
more than three scaffold limbs are 
left. Three limbs;’are sufficient to . 
make an excellenf tree if ncthing 
happens to one of them. If, -however, 
one of these limbs is broken out dur- 
ing cultivation by careless labor, as 
often happens in some of the large 
orchards, the size of the tree becomes 
seriously decreased for a year or two. 
In view of such circumstances, four 
or possibly five scaffold limbs are to 
be preferred. Pruning to an open 
head is generally practiced with 
peaches. ° 

The scaffold limbs selected should 
be headed back, the amount depend- 
ing upon the growth they have made. 
If the limbs selected are not over two 
feet in length, it will be inadvisable 
to head them at all. Heading back 
will simply decrease the number of 
buds that will grow, decrease the 
leaf area, and dwarf the tree. If the 
scaffold limbs are three feet 
in length, it will probably 








fect on them, as on the 
other fruits. 

When several branches of 
a young tree are removed 
by “thinning out” and those 


remaining are “headed 
back” severely, a _ large 
number of buds, which 


might otherwise grow, are 
removed. A cluster of vig- 
orous shoots will emerge 
just back of where the 
limbs are cut on the heav- 
ily pruned trees, but the 
lightly pruned trees, with a 
larger wood surface and 
more buds left to grow, will 
produce a larger‘ number of 
somewhat shorter growths 
evenly distributed over the 
tree. While the trees are 
young, more new bearing 
wood will thus be produced 
on the lightly pruned trees. 

When less of the wood 
and buds is removed by 
lighter pruning, more leaves 
are found on such trees. 
The leaf area .of young 
trees is reduced in propor- 
tion to the severity of the 
pruning. With the leaf area 
reduced, the total amount 
of carbohydrates (starches 
and sugars) which is formed 











pay to head back six or 
eight ‘inches to the first 
group of laterals, which are 
generally found on _ such 
limbs, This will cause the 
formation of the secondary 
scaffold branches far enough 
out from the trunk to se 
cure a large tree quickly 
without making it too “leg- 
gy” or “willowy.” As a 
matter of fact, these main 
limbs, due to the increased 
leaf area, will be thicker af- 
ter one year’s growth than 
if they had been shortened 
back severely. (In regions 
where tip injury from the 
oriental peach moth is se- 
vere during the middle of 
the growing season, no 
heading back will be neces- 
sary.) Under the old sys- 
tem of pruning, these scaf- 
fold limbs would be headed 
back evenly to stubs about 
12 inches long. Several vig- 
orous shoots would grow 
from each stub the next 
year, making a very dense, 
bushy tree. 


Pruning After the Second 
Year’s Growth 


After the second year’s 








in the leaves is also re- 
duced. Since these carbo- 
hydrates and other mate- 
rials formed from them are 
the foods which cause tree 
and root growth and fruit 
bud production, it can eas- 
ily be seen why heavy prun- 
ing will dwarf the tree and 
decrease fruit yields. 


Figure 2. 
two years’ growth, as practiced in some regions. 


little to commend it. 
growth. Shoots on the main limbs in the center_of-the tree have been left. 
able fruit during the third and fourth summegy 

ing back after three years’ growth. Compare With Figure 3. 


Methods of pruning peach trees 


Figure 1.—Lightly pruned in the dormant season after two years’ growth. 4 
come into bearing earlier and bear larger crops of better colored fruit than those heavily pruned, as in 
This tree has been thinned out and headed back lightly. 
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Methods of heading back peach trees 


Such trees are larger, 


Figure 2.—Heavy pruning after 
The trees are dwarfed by such heavy pruning. Bear- 
ing is delayed and decreased in amount compared with trees pruned as in Figure 1. The practice has very 
Figure 3.—Showing desirable light pruning in the tops of a tree after three years’ 
Such growths bear consider- 
Figure 4.—Illustrating too much thinning out and head- 


growth, three or four 
strong laterals from each of 
the main limbs of the year 
before are selected to con- 
tinue the framework of the 
tree. The remaining shoots 
should be thinned out mod- 
erately, and those left 
should be headed back 
(Continued on page 10) 


































Figure 5.—When one limb only is dehorned each year, the stub either dies or produces a very weak growth. Note very little growth on any of the three stubs. The 


first iimb was dehorned three years ago. Figure 6.—Such heavy dehorning following the loss of a crop is unwise. 


The bearing area of the tree is decreased for several 


Years. Few fruit buds form the first year on such dense and rank growth. Compare with Figure 7. Figure 7.—Trees dehorned moderately produce a large number off 


medium. length shoots with numerous fruit buds. The bearing area is. not greatly decreased. Note new growth im center of tree. 
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Practical Method of Increasing 


Fruit Consumption 


VERY fruit grower is, or should be, in- 

terested in increasing the consumption 

of fruit. Increased use of fruit would 

strengthen the demand. Better prices would 
result. 

The orange growers have increased the con- 
sumption of their product until now about 58 
oranges are being used per capita yearly in 
the United States. These growers, through 
their powerful organizations, will probably be 
able to still further increase the consumption 
of oranges. The raisin growers, the cranberry 
growers and some of the pear growers have 
made material progress in increasing the con- 
sumption of their products. 

Apple growers have made practically no 
progress in increasing consumption, aside 
from the work accomplished during National 
Apple Week. A few brands have been adver- 
tised by associations, but practically nothing 
has been done in a large way by advertising 
and merchandising methods to promote apple 
consumption. Government figures show that 
the American people are eating only about half 
an apple per capita per day in all forms. 

Now, of course, the best way to increase 
consumption f&S through a comprehensive plan 
involving producfion, merchandising and ad- 
vertising. These three things are each im- 
portant steps and must be considered together 
in any successful marketing plan. Growers 
who are well organized can use such plans, 
but others cannot. 

Even though all of us are not in position to 
stimulate consumption by the best known busi- 
ness methods, there is one way by which we 
can all help to increase fruit consumption. 
That is by talking fruit to our friends and 
relatives. 

All of us make visits and receive visitors 
frequently, and all of us meet people in stores, 
on the street, on trains and at meetings. If 
every one of us would call attention on such 
occasions to the healthful properties of fruit 
and make suggestions as to how fruit can be 
obtained, the combined result would be sur- 
prising. Our-wives and grown daughters can 
help greatly in this matter. Just a word to 
mothers telling them how the children can be 
kept healthy by feeding them fruit, and how 
the doctor is kept away by such means, will 


College of , 





work fine results. Even the boys and girls at 
school can help by telling other boys and girls 
what a good thing it is to eat fruit. Some of 
them. will be-influenced to go home and-ask 
their fathers and mothers for more fruit. 
Then Pa and Ma will soon be making tracks 
to the grocery store. 

Of course, we must be diplomatic in these 
things. Say just enough to get the suggestion 
across. Don’t spoil the proposition by press- 
ing the subject too hard. 

This plan of action may seem like crude ad- 
vertising, but if you will think the problem 
over, we believe you will agree that it is not. 
The object of any kind of advertising is to 
bring an idea forcibly before the prospective 
customer’s mind. Different kinds of advertis- 
ing simply represent different methods of ac- 
complishing this purpose. The method sug- 
gested has two important advantages over 
printed advertising. It carries with it a per- 
sonal touch, and then again, the confidence re- 
sulting from acquaintance is an important 
advantage. 

Let every fruit grower and every member 
of his family promote increased consumption 
of fruit on every possible occasion. -Talk the 
matter over at meal time at least once a week. 
Let every member of the family tell what he or 
she has done, and plans to do, to help increase 
fruit consumption. If each person in the in- 
dustry will do his or her part, the combined 
result will be of tremendous value. 





Federation Favors Amend- 
ment of Inheritance 


Tax Law 

HE AMERICAN Farm Bureau Federa- 
i tion is endeavoring to secure amend- 
ments to the federal inheritance tax law. 
At present, the law allows deductions not to 
exceed 25 per cent to offset inheritance taxes 
paid to the state in question. The federation 
proposes to have the possible deduction raised 

to 75 per cent of the tax paid. 

This step is being taken because some states 
have repealed their inheritance and estate tax 
laws, and others are contemplating the same. 
It logically follows, according to the fed¢ra- 
tion, that all states will probably repeal their 
inheritance tax laws, considering the circum- 
stances; in order to offset the tendency of peo- 
ple to establish their residences in states re- 
quiring no inheritance taxes. 

Since farmers have very few inheritance 
taxes to pay, because of their relatively low 
earnings, the federation is taking the view, 
very properly it seems, that the abolition of 
this tax will tend to throw_a heavier burden of 
taxation on the farmer, Who is already taxed 
more heavily than most other classes. Suffi- 
cient taxes must be paid by the people in gen- 
eral to meet the needs of our local, state and 
national governments. If the source of in- 
come from estate and inheritance taxation is 
cut off, more money would have to be raised 
through other kinds of taxation, and this 
would inevitably result in heavier taxation for 
farmers. 





Co-operatives Should Be Ex- 


empted From Income Taxes 


_, COMMITTEE representing various farm 
A organizations is attempting to get the 
Internal Revenue Act amended so that 
co-operative associations will not be required _ 
to pay income taxes. The committee takes the 
view that co-operative associations make no 
profits as such and that any amounts which 
accumulate are the result of overcharges for 
supplies purchased through the association or 
underpayments made on products sold through 
the organization. The funds, therefore, are 
the property of the individual members and 
not the property of the association. 
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George R. Wicker, representing the commy 
tee, recently presented the matter to the Wayy 
and Means Committee of the House of Reel 
sentatives. The viewpoint of the farmery 
committee is thoroughly justified when one 
considers the principles under which co-operg, 
tive organizations are operating. The CO. 
operative associations should most Certainly 
be exempted from the payment of incom 
taxes. 














































































Leaders Unite on Legislative 


Program 
HERE is now considerable promise tha 
} the various farm factions will be unite 
on an agricultural legislation program 
during the following winter. For the past two 
years there has been much division of opinioy 
regarding legislative plans, and this hag yp. 
sulted in the passage of practically no legis}. 
tion in the farmers’ interests: 

Secretary Jardine has been _ instrument] 
during the past few months in bringing to. 
gether for consultation, leaders from varioys 
sections and representing different commodi. 
ties marketed co-operatively. While no detailed 
plan has been presented as yet, a genera] 
statement has been issued to the effect that 
the leaders consulted approve the plan and 
that they will support the same. It now re. 
mains for the plan to be developed in detail, 

The plan provides for the creation of 
division of co-operative marketing in the Bu. 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The duties 
of the division will be to foster and aid 
co-operative marketing. It is not planned, 
however, to give the division such powers ag 
were proposed in the Dickinson bill, which 
was before Congress last winter; this bill 
proposed to set up a marketing board with 
authority which many leaders feared would 
jeopardize co-operative marketing and prob- 
ably place it under political domination, 
Neither does the plan propose to establish an 
export corporation like that provided for in 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The plan has. many. elements of soundness, 
If placed in operation, it would undoubtedly 
be an important factor in developing the move- 
ment. It would tend to discourage the unfair 
opposition now being practiced against co- 
operation by some interests. It would place 
the stamp of the government definitely on co 
operative marketing. ‘ The plan looks likes 
sound, middle-ground proposition that ought 
to prove a great help to the co-operative move- 
ment. 





Governors Favor Equality 
for Agriculture ¢# 
66 r4 THE American protective tariff is 
[ ‘to be retained, legislation must be 
enacted which will give agriculture 
equality with industry and labor in the Amer- 
ican protective system,’ is a part of a resolu- 
tion passed by the governors. of North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Iowa when they held a midwest governors’ 
conference at Sioux Falls, S. D., on October 29. 
“The last General Assembly of Illinois 
memorialized Congress to take some action on 
this same problem. Many other states have 
done likewise. All of which indicates that 
there is strong feeling . . for some pro- 
vision being made to permanently relieve 
American agriculture from world competition 
—an accomplishment gained by both industry 
and labor, and largely because of farmer 
support.” 





Before winter closes in, look around care- 
fully and make sure that all. tools and equip- 
ment are placed under cover. Much money 
is lost every year by having valuable tools 
exposed to the winter weather. 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 
By C. E. Durst 


Florida would be far from com- 

plete without a _ visit to the 
Florida Citrus Exchange. The ex- 
change is the largest factor in the 
marketing of Florida citrus fruits, and 
it also markets a considerable quan- 
tity of vegetables. 

The headquarters of the exchange 
are located at Tampa. There are 12 
gub-exchanges and about 125 locals,. 
most of which have finely equipped 
packing houses. Under the present 
plan of operation, 
grower members [ro o~~ 
sign a perpetual ~~ 
contract, which per- 
mits withdrawal of 
a member within a 
stated period each 
year. This plan is 
gaid to be much 
more satisfactory 
to growers’ than 
an iron-bound con- 
tract running over 
a period of years. 
The one-man-one- 
yote idea _ pre- 
vails. The locals 
receive, grade, 
pack and load the 


4 VISIT of a horticulturist to 





New Manager Employed 

The employment of a manager was 
one of the most important recom- 
mendations. In compliance with this 
recommendation, the directors hired 
C. C. Commander, a grower member 
of the organization and.a man who 
has successfully filled positions, as 
local and sub-exchange manager. Mr, 


ganization, chiefly of a political na- 
ture, the exchange now seems on 
firmer ground than it has perhaps 
ever been before. After all, co-opera- 
tive marketing will succeed or fail in 
rendering service to its members and 
in commanding their respect and con- 
fidence according to whether or not 
its operations are conducted on sound 


yearly from northern nurseries. In 
either case, the plants are set in nurs- 
ery rows. Runner plants from these 
are set out in June. The original 
setting is then plowed up. The beds 
set in June are retained for the fall 
and winter crops, but runner plants 
from them are used to set additional 
beds up to October. The best results 
are usually secured from plants set 
in September. After a bed has fruited, 
it is usually plowed up, few attempts 
being made to hold beds over for the 

second or third 
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fruit, after which 
they notify their 
sub-exchange. The 
sub-exchange pools 
the reports from 
its locals and in 
turn notifies the 
central office at 
Tampa. The sub- 
exchange also con- 
ducts. extension 
work among locals; 





it helps new locals 
to organize; it at- 
tends .to com- 
plaints; and it re- 
ceives returns from 
the central and 
distributes them 
among the locals. 


In Operation 16 
Years 
The exchange 
has been in opera- 
tion 16 years and 
has been fighting a 
hard battlé with 
steadily increasing 
success. For sev- 








year, as is common 
in northern states. 
*The difficulty in 
carrying plants 
through the sum- 
mer is mainly re- 
sponsible for this. 

The plants are 
set on ridges in 
single or double 
rows as a rule. 
Sometimes three or 
four rows are set 
together on raised 
*beds, the individ- 
ual rows being set 
about 14 inches 
apart. Heavy fer- 
tilizing and_ the 
most intensive cul- 
tivation are neces- 
sary for best re- 
sults. 


Handling the Ber- 
ries for Market 


While the _ cul- 
tural methods are 
important, the 
methods of mar- 
keting are even 
more interesting; 
in fact, the meth- 
ods of marketing 
have been chiefly 
responsible for the 
development of the 
industry. Some 
berries are shipped 
to nearby markets 
in 32-quart crates 
by express, and 
some are shipped 
in carlot quantities 
under refrigera- 
tion. The pony 
refrigerator crate, 
however, has been 
the factor of great- 








has been operating 
under rather un- 
usual conditions. A 
number of years 
ago some difficul- 
ties arose in con- 
nection with the management, and 
since that time the directors have had 
no manager, each department report- 
ing directly to the executive commit- 
tee. The president assumed the re- 


sponsibilities of the manager’ to 
a limited extent. While this method 
Obviously lacked the co-ordination 


necessary for best results, the ex- 
change had been progressing steadily 
under the system. However, the re- 
sults were not all that leaders felt 
they should be. 

A little over a year ago a strenuous 
reorganization campaign was con- 
ducted and the membership and ton- 
Rage were materially increased. Fol- 
lowing this, the directors determined 
to introduce greater efficiency in the 
form of organization.and operation of 
the exchange. In order to obtain an 
entirely unprejudiced set of recom- 
mendations, which could not be ques- 
tioned, the exchange leaders very 
wisely called in an outside firm of or- 
ganization experts to analyze the ex- 
change and make recommendations. 
Erwin: Wasey and Company of Chi- 
cago was the firm employed. Experts 
of the company examined in detail 
the operations of the exchange, the 
sub-exchanges and the locals. They 
interviewed employees, officers, mem- 
bers and business men. They visited 
sales offices in the important markets. 
They even made an extensive investi- 
gation of several. successful .ce-opera- 


tives in. other parts- of. the -country. - 


1.—Grape vineyard of A. L. Cottrill, De Funiak Springs, Fla., in its second season of growth. 
year-old cane in the Cottrill vineyard fully 30 feet long. 
frozen off during the winter of 1924-25. The tree is carrying 33 oranges. 
Stinson,- De -Funiak Springs, Fla. 5.—This picture shows how 


Commander is a quiet, conservative, 
thinking type of man, who is easy to 
meet and whose manner commands 
confidence. Through his office the 
work of the exchange is being co-ordi- 
nated as never before. He has 
gathered around him such men as 
Gen. A. H. Blanding, head of the 
production or field service depart- 
ment (the organization of which was 
recommended by Erwin Wasey and 
Company); G. A. Scott, general sales 
manager; John Moscrip, advertising 
and publicity manager; E. D. Dow, 
traffic manager; W. T. Covode, 
cashier; and O. M. Felix, secretary. 
All of these men have excellent rec- 
ords, and indications are that they 
are working together in teamelike 
fashion to make the exchange a suc- 
cess. 

Another recommendation has re- 
sulted in giving the central greater 
authority over the employment and 
retention of sub-exchange and local 
managers. In the past certain man- 
agers, have not properly supported the 
exchange. The positions of the em- 
ployees are now subject to approval 
by the central organization. Thus, 
the chances are excellent that these 
men wili give the central organization 
the support and co-operation that is 
necessary to make the whole organi- 
zation a success. 

Other important changes have also 


been ~- made.- While seme - difficulties: 


have arisen as a- result of the. reor- 





4.—Typical blueberry 
the blueberry propagates by root sprouts. 


business principles. There are many 
reasons for believing that the Florida 


Citrus Exchange is now in better con-. 


dition for operating on a sound basis 
than it has ever been before. 


THE PLANT CITY STRAWBERRY 
INDUSTRY 


Just east of Tampa about 30 miles 
lies Plant City, the center of the rapid- 
ly growing strawberry industry, which 
reached a million dollar valuation for 
the first time last winter. At the time 
I made my visit (in August) there was 
little to see of the field operations. 
However, I had a very fine econfer- 
ence with County Agent R. T. Kelley 
of Plant City, who has been active 
in promoting the strawberry industry 
at Plant City and nearby points. 

The berries begin to ripen in Octo- 
ber and continue until March. Thus, 
the Florida berries have no competi- 
tion, and, reaching the northern mar- 
kets in quantity during the holidays 
and in the dead of winter, they bring 
fancy prices. 


Cultural Methods 


The Missionary variety is most com- 
monly used. Klondikeis also popular. 
Both are perfect flowering sorts and 
the fruit as grown in Florida has 
good color, quality and carrying power. 
The methods of developing a patch 
are exceedingly interesting. While 
some- growers raise their own plants, 
many of them secure fresh _Stock 


(W. RB. Stinson standing.) 2.—A one- 
3.—This Satsuma tree grew its new top since the former top was berry marketing. 
plant in plantation of W. R. With 


est importance in 
Florida _ straw- 


help, 
berries can be 
shipped to distant 
markets in small quantities by refrig- 
eration. The crates are made in three 
sizes, holding 32, 64 and 80 quart 
boxes, respectively. The 80-quart 
size is most commonly used, espe- 
cially for long distance shipments. 

The refrigerator crates are made 
of heavy material and are strong and 
well insulated. Each crate has an 
ice chamber, in the form of a galvan- 
ized box four inches wide, placed ver- 
tically across the centerof the crate. 
The berries are packed securely on 
both sides of the ice chamber to the 
height of the chamber, and then an 
ice pan, about six inches deep and 
covering the entire crate, is placed 
over the berries. Both receptacles 
are then filled with broken ice. The 
heavy lid is bolted down tightly. 
Drain pipes let out the accumulating 
water. The crates cost about $15 
each. After being sent to market, 
they are returned to the growers. 
Being well built, they last several 
years. 

There is practically no develop- 
ment of co-operative associations so 
far as strawberry marketing is con- 
cerned. The berries are either sold 
to buyers on the ground or shipped 
by growers directly to outside mar- 
kets. 


GRAPE CULTURE IN FLORIDA 


While citrus fruits hold the center 
of attraction in Florida horticulture, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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N THE first installment of this 
series of articles, published in-last 
month’s issue of the AMERICAN 
; Fruir Grower Magazine, the general 
principles of plant propagation were 
discussed, and explanation was also 
made of the methods used in propa- 
gating fruit plants by cuttings, layers, 
and grafting. In this issue propaga- 
tion by budding will be explained, and 
the sources and handling of stocks 
used in propagating our common tree 
fruits will be discussed. 


Budding 

Budding is really a form of graftage 
but differs in that it is nearly always 
performed during the summer, using 
single buds that have only recently 
been formed on the new shoots. It has 
some advantages over grafting in the 
propagation of trees. It requires less 
propagating wood and may be per- 
formed more rapidly than grafting. It 
is used almost universally in the 

if propagation of stoye fruits. 

Budding can only be successfully 
performed when the bark of the stock 
will peel or “slip” Yreadily. There are 
various forms of budding, but the one 
used for most purposes is known as 
shield budding. In this type, a T- 
shaped cut is made in a smooth place 
on the stock free from knots. A little 
flip of the knife will open the flaps of 
this cut slightly to allow the entrance 
of the bud. The bud sticks are taken 
from the current year’s growth and 
may be used as soon as the buds have 
formed and have begun to mature or 
ripen. This time will vary somewhat 
with different fruits, the cherry and 
plum being ready first, followed by the 
apple, which in turn is followed by 
the peach, the last named fruit being 
rarely ready to bud before the latter 
part of August. Cherries are usually 
ready by the tenth or fifteenth of. July, 
After cutting the shoot which will 
supply the buds, the leaves should be 
immediately trimmed away, leaving a 
short section of leaf stem attached to 
each bud to later be used as a handle. 
The bud sticks should not be allowed 
to dry or wither. They are usually 
wrapped immediately in damp burlap. 
Properly packed and held in -a cool 
place they may be kept as long as a 
week, but it is preferable to use them 
within a few hours after cutting. 

In preparing the bud, the bud stick 
should be held in the left hand with 
the: base outward. A sharp budding 
knife should then be inserted from a 
half to three-fourths of an inch below 
the bud and with a smooth drawing 
cut passed under the bud and extended 
to approximately half.an inch above 
the bud. A very thin shaving of wood - 
may be allowed to adhere to the bud 
and mark, especially under the “eye” 
of the bud. This first cut leaves the 
bud hanging by a piece of bark at the 
upper end. This upper end is then 
cut off squarely and the bud, held by 
a leaf stalk handle, is pushed into the 

' T-shaped opening in the stock. If the 
bark “slips” readily, the bud: may be 
easily foreed downward under the flaps 
of the cut until it is completely im- 

« bedded in the stock beneath the bark. 

It is umnecessary to use grafting 
wax in the covering of the bud, but it 
must be wrapped firmly to hold it in 
position. The common wrapping ma- 
terial is raffia, cut into 14 or 16-inch 
lengths and slightly moistened. The 
operator wraps this raffia around the 
bud, first drawing the material across 
the open corners of the flaps above the 
bud. This holds the bud securely in 
position while the rest of the winding 
takes place. The raffia is then brought 
diagonally downward and a first com- 
plete wrap is made around the stock 
at the base of the split in the bark. 
The long end of the raffia is then 
wound round and round, proceeding 

| upward in a spiral that covers every- 

' thing in the wounded area except the 

* bud itself and its handle. It is tied in 

a square knot which will hold se- 

ecurely enough. The “tying,” as the 

wrapping operation is called, is of 
greatest importance. If the raffia is 
not pulled tight, there is small chance 
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Propagation of F 


Part Il.—Budding. Growing of Seedlings 


By W. H. 


Alderman 


‘University of Minnesota 


of the buds living. On the other hand, 
if the raffia is tight, even an 
awkwardly made bud will have a good 
chance of success. In about two weeks 
after the bud has united with the 
stock, the raffia must be cut to prevent 
it from binding the growing stock too 
tightly. This bud remains dormant 
until the follo~ing spring. At that 
time the stock is cut away just above 
the union and all the growth of the 
plant goes into forcing the new. bud 
into a strong shoot. 


Some budders prefer, whenever 


The procuring of seeds, the choice of 
suitable seed stocks and the growing 
of the seedling is a story by itself. In 
this series only a brief summary of 
this important phase of the nursery 
business will be possible. 

American nurseries have long been 
largely dependent upon Europe for 
nursery seedlings. The highly devel- 
oped art of gardening, the lew priced 
labor and cheap transportation, have 
made it possible for Europe to pro- 
duce America’s seedlings at so low a 
price that until recently it has not 


— 

















Methods used in shield budding 
1.—Bud stick with leaves trimmed away leaving leaf stems for handles. 2.—Bude 
cut but hanging from stick. 8.—Buds ready to insert in stock. 4.—Bud in position. 


5.-—Bud tied with raffia. 


possible, to “wood the bud.” The pro- 
ceedings are much the same as de- 
scribed above except that the cut be- 
neath the- bud is made much deeper, 
cutting well.into the wood. A trans- 
verse cut above the bud, going only 
‘through the bark, is then made. If 
the buds are in good condition, they 
may be grasped firmly at the base of 
the handle between the thumb and 
forefinger. and lifted from the bud 
stock. Such a wooded bud is supposed 
to have a slightly better chance of 
making a union than would a normal 
bud carrying a thin piece of wood. 

A new tying material that will be 
of interest to the amateur is an ordi- 
nary rubber band about three-six- 
teenths of an inch wide. The circle 
bands are cut so that they form a 
straight piece of rubber, which is 
stretched slightly and wrapped .about 


‘the-bud similar to the raffia wrapping. 


The loose end is tucked under the final 
wrap. The rubber band has two ad- 
vantages. First, it must be, put on 
reasonably tight or it will not stay 
in position. Second, the rubber will 
disintegrate and the band break .of its 
own accord in two or three weeks, 
thus saving the necessity of cutting 
the wrapper. With a little practice 
a tyer can use the rubber band as 
fast as ordinary ‘raffia. An inexperi- 
enced tyer will use it with much better 
success. 


Growing Seedlings 


Seedling rootstocks are essential in 
the propagation of all tree fruits 


been thought worth while to create an 
industry in this country. The interrup- 
tion in industry and transportation, 
due to the war, and the effect of a 
federal quarantine, have in recent 
years directed the attention of Amer- 
ican nurserymen to the importance of 
the seedling production and the desira- 
bility of growing more of their own 
stock. Furthermore, it has been found 
that in some parts of the United States 
the imported stock is not suitable. 


Choice of Stock 


There is a considerable difference 
of opinion in regard to the most suit- 
able stock for the various fruits. To 
illustrate the importance that frequent- 
ly attaches to the selection of seedling 
stock, we have only to call up the 
case of the plum. This fruit can be 
budded or grafted on a great variety 
of seedling roots, including the plum, 
peach and*almond. Many southern 
nurseries use the peach root for plum 
stock and find it highly successful, es- 
pecially when the trees are grown on 
sandy soils. Sich trees, however, when 
grown in Minnesota or the Dakotas, 
would promptly root-kill during the 
first severe winter, St. Julien stock 
(a type of Damson plum) is frequently 
used for stock in Europe and in some” 
parts of the United States, but it has 
the disadvantage of being rather diffi- 
eult to bud, and it. is also unsuited 
for the most northern districts. For 
such districts the native plums are 
most sought, Prunus Americana prob- 
ably being the most.common form, al-. 
though Prunus Nigra (Canadian plum) 
makes an exceptionally fine stock. 
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ruit Plants 


Sources of Seed and Stock 


Most nurserymen prefer to buy their 
seedling stock of importers or from the 
comparatively few seedling growers in 
America, since the raising of Seedlings 
is generally supposed to be a special- 
ized industry. As a matter of fact 
it is not difficult or expensive to grow 
seedlings, and a few nurseries, particy. 
larly the northern ones that are espe. 
cially concerned with getting extra 
hardy roots, are. making considerable 
progress in seedling production. 

The following is a list of the more 
common deciduous fruits, showing the 
kind of seeds used and the sources of 
supply: 

Apple. “French Crab Stock” is the 
commercial term applied to the import. 
ed seedlings. These are not grown from 
true crab seeds but from the seedling 
apple orchards of northern France, the 
fruit of which is used almost entirely 
in cider making. Both seeds and seed. 
lings are imported. They make entire. 
ly satisfactory stock, except for the 
most northern districts, where they 
are likely to winter-kill in severe win. 
ters. Seeds from cider mills in the 
United States are also used to a con- 
siderable extent. These are, as a rule, 
about equal to the French crab stock, 
If seeds from American crabs could be 
secured, they would probably produce 
the best seedlings of all, since for the 
most part they make a vigorous and 
uniform growth and are extremely 
hardy. Siberian crab seeds (Pyrus 
baceata) are used for stock in some 
parts of Canada and northern United 
States. 

Pear. Pear stock shipped in from 
Europe under the name of “French 
Pear” is grown from the seeds of the 
common pear (Pyrus communis). A 
few pear seedlings have been grown 
in the United States within the last 
few years and a few nurseries have 
begun to produce pear seedlings from 
the species known as Pyrus usuriensis, 
an Asiatic variety found in northern 
China. This is somewhat hardier than 
the common pear stock and is gen- 
erally considered to be fairly resistant 
to blight. Some seeds are also ob 
tained from the sand pear hybrids, 
such as Kieffer and similar varieties. 

Quince. Very little quince stock is 
produced from seedlings. The best 
stock procurable is known as Angiers 
Quince. This is an imported stock 
grown from cuttings. 

Peach. American nurserymen almost 
invariably grow their own peaeh seed 
ling stock. The best seeds are collected 
from the so-called wild orchards of 
Tennessee, Kentucky and the Caro 
linas. These seeds are from seedling 
trees (natural fruit) which have small 
pits that produce a vigorous and uni- 
form lot of seedlings. Furthermore, 
they have never been seriously invaded 
by the peach yellows disease. Pits 
from canning factories are large and 
uneven in size and produce very un- 
even blocks of seedlings. 

Plum. This fruit is grown on a great 
variety of stocks. The kind most com- 
monly used by American propagators 
is the Myrobalan stock imported from 
Europe. The seeds from this plum are 
collected from semi-wild plantings in 
northern Italy: This stock is easy to 
bud and makes a very satisfactory 
growth. St. Julien, another imported 
stock of the Damson type, is rapidly 
going out of favor with American 
growers. -The upper Mississippi Val- 
ley region uses the native plum almost 
entirely, Prunus Americana and Pru- 
nus Nigra being the favorites. How- 
ever, the sand cherry (Prunus besseyi) 
is also used to some extent, especially 
if a partially dwarfed tree is desired. 
Ordinary peach and almond stocks are 
used in the southern states to quite an 
extent. 

Cherry. The common stock for cher- 
ty is known as Mahaleb. It is a small, 
worthless cherry which grows wild in 
Europe and is used sometimes as 4 
hedge plant. Mazzard stock, which 
comes from the seeds of the wild sweet 
cherry which has eseaped from cultiva- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Plowing Contest Results 
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Wheatland, I11.—47th Annual Contest \ 
Farmer’s Clase 
Driver 
















lst —Walter Erickson - . Fordson 
2nd—William Bermes . . Fordson 















Boy’s Class 
ist —Forest George - - . Fordson 
2nd—George Susemieh!l - - Fordson 








Manufactarére Class 
ist —Glen Wright - . + Fordson 














Big Rock, Iil.—30th Annual Contest 






AS HE plowing records made by Fordson 
owners at this year’s three big national 






Farmer's Class 





















plowing contests at Wheatland, Il., Big Rock, >. 
Ill, and Pilot-Rock, Iowa are significant. 5rd —Leoter ae? ti ee - Fordson 
In each case it was an outstanding victory ist —George Susemiebl - - Fordson 
for the Fordson — the lightest and lowest and—Archie Willams - <- Wordson 
priced tractor entered. Performance such as —_ ae a pes EPR 
this, in ordinary use as well as in contest, is and—Arthor Stark - = = ‘Fordson 
a good reason why there are more than a t er Cornie —s. <= 
half million Fordson owners today. _Pilot-Rock, lowa.—18th Anaual Contest 

You can benefit by the purchase of a Fordson iio Claes a 

now. It’s adaptability to all kinds of work, ’ ng Nelson - - Fordson 
whether belt or drawbar, makes it a good year” The 1925 Sweepstakes Championship—including 


horse pl 
Henning Nelson the Fordson entry 


round profit paying investment. 











Any Authorized Ford Dealer can advise you re- 


Garding finance plans, enabling you to pay for your $ 

Fordson over a period of two years if necessary. 3 . 
Gompany, F. O. B. Detroit 
Michigea Fenders ard Pulley extra 


ordson 
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blade,and you'll havea saw 
that will save you time, 
work and money every day 
you use it. Cut faster, 
cleaner and easier than any 
other saw you could buy. 


The secret is in the “Silver Steel” 
blade—the finest steel ever used 
in saws. It takes a remarkably keen 
edge and stays sharp a long time. 
ATKINS Pruning Saws are made 
in 16 patterns to meet your every 
pruning need. Ask your dealer for 
the saws you require. The name 
“ATKINS” is your guarantee of 
best materials, workmanship and 
finish—a eaw of greater value and 


For every wood or metal cutting 
job there is an ATKINS Saw to 
save you time, labor and money. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 

Lyading Manufafturers of Saws, Sew 

Tools, Saw Specialties @ Machine Kntves. 


Dept. D-1, INDIANAPOLIS 
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angle. Handle is 
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more severely than these framework 
branches. -This unequal cutting, due 
to the resultant decreased leaf area, 
will dwarf these branches in com- 
parison with those left to form the 
main framework. By having headed 
the tree lightly the first year and 
thus securing a more open and 
spreading type of tree, more frame- 
work branches can be left the 
second year than are usually left 
under the old system of heavy prun- 
ing. The framework branches should 
be headed back to outward growing 
branches, depending upon the growth 
that. they have made. Such branches 
can safely be left about two feet long 
(see Figure 1). It is neither neces- 
sary nor wise to clip back all of the 
small laterals on these main branches, 
but they should be moderately 
trimmed out; however. Under the old 
system of heavy pruning, these frame- 
work branches would again be thinned 
down to two on each of the limbs 
left the year before and heavy head- 
ing back would be practiced under 
the incorrect theory that the trunks 
and main limh would thus increase 
more in thickness (see Figure 2). 


Pruning After the Third Year’s Growth 


Following the third year’s growth, 
about three main branches should 
again be selected on each of the main 
branches left the year before, to con- 
tinue the framework of the tree, 
These should be headed back lightly 
to outward growing branches. The 
remaining limbs should be thinned out 
moderately, and those left should 
also be headed’ back moderately to 
outward growing branches (see Fig- 
ure 3). As previously stated, the side 
laterals on the main branches should 
not be uniformly clipped back. After 
thinning these out lightly, an occa- 
sional shoot might be cut back, in 
order to maintain a better shape of 
tree. The shoots in the center of the 
tree should not be removed at this 
age, although the tree would appear 
to some to be better pruned if the 
main branches had ‘these shoots 
cleaned out (see Figure 4). A large 
percentage of the first crop is borne 
on these shoots. 

These methods of light pruning, to- 
gether with early and thorough cul- 
tivation and the addition of larger 
amounts of available nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers where needed, should produce 
a tree capable of producing a good 
commercial crop during the fourth 
year. Belle of Georgia trees which 
were pruned by the above methods at 
the Maryland Experiment Station, pro- 
duced one-third bushel per tree during 
the third summer, while other trees 
pruned heavily produced no _ fruit. 
Elberta trees, during their fourth 
summer ‘produced one bushel per 
tree, in spite of light frosts at blos- 
soming time, while heavier pruned 
trees yielded one-half peck per tree. 
Estimates at blossoming time indi- 
cated that these lightly pruned trees 
might have yielded one and one-half 
bushels to one and_ three-fourths 
bushels of fruit per tree compared to 
one-half or two-thirds of a bushel for 
the heavily pruned trees. 


Summer Pruning the First Year 


The above described methods are 
those now being used successfully by 





Cumberland Valley region. A differ- 
ent method of training now being 
tried out by one large grower in co- 
operation with the Horticultural De- 
partment of the-University of Mary- 
land looks rather promising. In this 
case, trees four feet in height, which 
calipered about five-eighths inch in 
diameter, were planted. After plant- 
ing they were headed 32 inches high, 
and any side branches which: had 





three 
could 
large 


-in. the. nursery were headed 
k to stubs so that only one bud 
was left. There were several healthy 
buds.on the trunk which had not 
“pushed out” in the nursery. 

After the trees had grown about 
weeks so that a good selection 
be made, four shoots from the 
number, which were growing on 


several growers in the Shenandoah—_ 


(Continued from page 5) 


the whips, were selected as the future 
framework of the tree and all others 
were removed. At this time, these 
shoots were only about two inches 
long and could easily be pinched or 
cut off. The four shoots retained for 
the future framework were™ selected 


‘so that no two would be closer than 


five inches apart. Their arrangement 
about the trunk was also carefully 
selected so that one would not be 
directly above another. Thus, the 
lowest limbs were from 12 to 15 inches 
from the ground, while the upper ones 
were approximately 30 inches. The 
trees made an excellent growth dur- 
ing the first year, and a main frame- 
work made up of four strong, well 
placed branches was obtaifed. These 
trees made slightly less total growth 
‘and leaf area than other trees which 
were not so treated. However, after 
the first: year’s growth, -yery little 
pruning was required for these sum- 
mer pruned trees, while it was neces- 
sary to thin out the other trees so 
much that at_the end of the second 
season’s growth the summer pruned 
trees were equal in size to the others 
and had much more desirable heads. 
Future pruning will be light in the 
dormant season, as previously de- 
scribed. The results indicate at this 
time that this summer pinching or cut- 
ting during the first year may be a 
very desirable practice for growers to 
follow. 
Pruning Bearing Trees 


Older bearing trees will respond 
better if pruned somewhat heavier 
than young trees, but even with these 
older trees pruning can easily be too 
severe for the best wood and fruit 
production. Our experiments and ob- 
servations show. that it is not a wise 
practice to shear off uniformly the 
tops of bearing trees each year. In 
some sections, every shoot is headed 
back heavily with very little thinning 
out and the tops of the trees resemble 
a well clipped privet hedge. As a 
result of this practice, tree size and 
total yield are not only reduced, but 
the fruit produced is generally of 
poor color. This is because the fruit 
must of necessity be borne on the 
sho.t growths left after pruning, and 
these become shaded by the dense 
growth which develops over the tops 
of the trees after such heading. These 
trees, because of having been con- 
sistently headed back, have stubby 
main branches, which do not open 
up very much with their crop of fruit. 
Thus, the fruit on old trees pruned 
heavily is often borne as high and 
sometimes higher than that on lightly 
pruned trees, the branches of which 
bend down with the weight of the 
crop. The shoots on heavily pruned 
trees also grow later in the season 
and due to poorer maturity are more 
subject. to winter injury in regions 
where wood injury from low tempera- 
tures occurs. 

The branches of bearing trees 
should be thinned out moderately, and 
those which are to continue the main 
framework of the tree should be 
-headed back moderately to outward 
growing branches. The centers of the 
trees should be kept reasonably open 
in order that the fruits will color bet- 
ter and in-order that the growth of 
new shoots on the main branches may 
be maintained. Clipping of all lat- 
erals is -expensive and decreases 
yields. One commercial orchard of 
Carman peaches in Maryland, five 
years old, pruned lightly, cultivated 
early and thoroughly, and fertilized 
with one and one-half pounds of 
nitrate of soda per tree, produced an 
average Of five bushels of excellent, 
well colored peaches per tree during 
the past season. 

After four or five heavy crops have 
been produced, it is well to head back 
heavier for one year and especially to 
cut out the higher limbs, which are 
growing towards the centers of the 
trees. The tops of the main frame- 
work branches can be headed back 
into two-year wood, leaving the side 
branches and lateral to bear the crop. 
This may reduce the crop somewhat 
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New Developments in Pruning Peach Trees 


~ 


for one year but will cau 
growth to be forced out lower Pre 
on the trees, especially on the insiae 
of the main limbs. Thus, new limbs 
can gradually be developed and th 
tree lowered without the loss of 6 
crop. After moderate pruning again 
for four or five years, the trees cap 
gradually be rebuilt by this method 
Some growers are interested in re, 
building their trees by partia] de 
horning, that is, they wonder if ong 
limb per tree cannot be dehorned 
each year to a stub and thus grady. 
ally rebuild the tree. When this prag, 
tice is followed, the stubs either dig 
or make very little growth (see Fig. 
ure 5). This method would be more 
satisfactory if one limb were simply 
pruned harder than the others, byt 
not stubbed back. It is better, hoy. 
ever, considering yield and especially 
tree growth, to prune the whole tree 
moderately heavy when rejuvenating 
Before the value of nitrogen ip in. 
creasing wood growth was known, 
there ‘was more excuse for heavier 
pruning of bearing trees located on, 
light soils. With the same amounts 
of water and nitrogen available, ang 
with fewer buds te feed, better wood 
growth resulted. By adding nitrogen 
and cover crops to the soil, however, 
satisfactory wood growth can be ge. 
cured with lighter pruning, and legs 
dwarfing occurs. Very vigorous, long 
and dense shoots, which develop jp 
heavily pruned trees, are not so uni- 
formly set with fruit buds as those of 
moderate lengths (18 to 20 inches) 
which are found on the more open, 
lightly pruned tree. Neither do the 
blossoms seem to “set” as well on 
these very vigorous shoots. -The dense 
growth in the upper part of heavily 
pruned young trees either shades out 


the growths lower down or reduces 


fruit bud formation on them. 


Other Orchard Operations to Be Con 
sidered 


Lightly pruned trees, of coursg, 
become much wider and require more 
space in the orchard. As a result, 
many growers in the Shenandoah- 
Cumberland Valley section are now 
planting their trees 20 by 20 feet or 
20 by 24 feet instead of the old dis- 
tance of 18 by 18 feet. With the ad- 
vent of paradichlorobenzene for borers 
and the general benefit secured from 
nitrogen applications, together with 
pruning rejuvenation practices, many 
growers are now planting. peaches in 
solid blocks with the ‘idea of a com 
paratively long time investment. Al- 
though the number of trees per acre 
is less, due to the greater planting 
distances, the total yields per acre 
are higher. The initial investment is 
less for trees, and pruning costs are 
likewise decreased. 

It is necessary, however, to fertilize 
each tree heavier than under the old 
system of pruning and to give earlier 
and thorough cultivation. In light 
soils especially, plenty of organic mat- 
ter should be turned under, not only 
from a general fertility standpoint 
but as an aid in increasing the water 
holding capacity of the ‘soil. 


A Warning Where Light Pruning Is 
Practiced 

It is reasonable to suppose that if 
enough wood and buds are left on & 
tree to at least double its yield, moré 
moisture and fertilizers © will 
needed.. Thus, the grower who has 
been pruning hard, fertilizing little, 
cultivating moderately well, and se 
curing an average yield of one and 
one-half bushels per tree, will find 
himself in trouble if he decides to 
prune lightly and does not adjust his 
other practices in proportion. If 
nitrate has paid under the heavy 
pruning system, more will be required 
with light pruning. Early and thor 
ough cultivation should be given, and 
those cover crops which will make the 
most organic matter under the local 


conditions should be ‘used. More thin- 


ning of the fruit will generally also 
be required. 
Fruit of good size might be secured 


(Concluded. on page 14) 
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Reach Every Inch 
of Leaf Surface 


To drive a powerful mist right 
through the trees, means the abil- 
ity to reach every inch of leaf sur= 


face, top and bottom. Hardie 
sprayers insure this through 
pumps of unusual power — power 


that far exceeds the ratings given 
in our Catalog. Our Big Mogul Tri- 
plex is rated at 16 gallons per min- 
ute at 350-400 Ibs. pressure, but 
actually delivers far in excess of 
that. And the beauty of it all lies 
in the unequaled 


Compactness and 
Simplicity 


of Hardie power plants. Our spray- 
ers weigh far less than many~- 
others of even less capacity. 
Hardie Sprayers are splendidly 
outinped. he pumps are designed 
to eliminate 90% ordinary wear. 
The Peerless pressure regulators 
hold pressure right to the dot. Suc- 
tion settling chambers keep out 
sand and grit. Trucks turn short. 
oe | proof hoods furnished if de- 
red. 


Write Dept. A for complete cata- 
log of power and hand sprayers 
and newly acquired line of Dosch 
Dusters. 


HARDIE MFG. CO. 
HUDSON, MICH. 


Branches: 
Brockport, N. Y. Hagerstown, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. Portiand, Oregon 
Los Anaeles, California 
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Write for my new engine 
ly Free. Noobligation to Or, if interested, ask for 
cur Log and ‘Saw, 8-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump catalogs. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2147 Witte Bullding, - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2147 Empire Building, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


2147 Witte Building, - Sen Francisco, Calif. 
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Dressings for Pruning 
Wounds 


AMERICAN Fruit GrowER MaGaziNe: I 
want to do a lot of pruning on my apple 
trees this winter. Is it necessary to paint 
the wounds? If so, what is the best ma- 
terial to use?—J. J. K., Missouri. 
ANSWER: Formerly, it was gener- 

ally recommended that all wounds 
be painted, but various investigations 
in recent years have shown that prac- 
tically all dressings delay the healing 
of the wounds to a certain extent. 
Most experiment stations are recom- 
mending the painting of wounds one 
and one-half to two inches in diameter 
and larger, but no painting of smaller 
wounds. White lead and linseed oil, 
and white lead and zinc with linseed 
oil, make good coverings. Grafting 
wax gives good results. Sodium sili- 
cate dissolved in water seems to make 
a good covering. 

In applying the dressing, apply it 
only to the wound and not to the 
bark. Most of the dressings injure 
the bark when covered over it. 

In the case of trees affected with 
serious internal diseases, such as fire 
blight, it is well to treat all wounds 
with a solution of mercuric bichloride, 
one part in 1000 parts of water. ,Fol- 
low with an application of hot grade- 
D asphaltum. 





Pruning Gooseberries and 
Currants 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
My gooseberry and currant bushes have 
become very thick and have not borne 
much fruit the last few years. Do they 
need pruning? If so, tell me how and 
when to prune them.—aA, F. E., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ANSWER: The fruit of both goose- 

berries and currants is borne near 
the base of one-year-old wood and on 
short spurs on the older wood. The 
best spurs appear on fairly vigorous 
wood, and few spurs are produced on 
wood older than two or three years. 
The object in pruning should be to 
keep the bush fairly open and to re- 
tain a fairly good supply of young 
wood. 

The most successful growers of 
these fruits remove each year the old 
wood and leave a good supply of one, 
two and three-year-old wood; in fact, 
many growers systematize the prun- 
ing so as to leave as far as 
possible only three to four canes 
each of the one; two and three-year- 
old wood. All other canes are re- 
moved. This method leaves the best 
kind of fruiting wood, and it also pro- 
duces a bush with about the right 
amount of wood for good results. 

Currants and gooseberries can be 
pruned any time during the dormant 
season. Black currants should be 
pruned more heavily than red or 
white currants, as a rule. 





Emphasize Marketing 
Problems 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
For several years I have been a reader 
of the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE and have watched its constant and 
steady growth with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. It seems that within the past year 
there is developing a change in sentiment 
that presages a wider field of service than 
the paper has heretofore rendered. Your 
article in the September-number of the 
magazine, “Rambles of a Horticulturist,” 
suggests the development of a compre- 
hensive marketing association for the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland growers. To me 
this indicates that you are beginning to 
realize that the farmer’s income depends 
upon how well his products are sold, as 
much as upon the quantity be produces. 
This leads me to hope that in the future 
your paper will give constantly more and 
more attention to marketing problems 
until the marketing and economic prob- 
lems will share equally in space with pro- 
duetion problems. 

Quoting from the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE: “Secretary Jardine be- 
lieves that the best way in which the gov- 
ernment can help co-operative marketing 
is for it to help the farmer help himself.” 
The same could be said of .the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE or_any other pa- 
per—the way to help the farmer is to 
help him to help himself. The mistakes 
of production have been called to his at- 
tention almost to the exclusion of his mis- 





takes in marketing. A reversal of the 


‘of soil. 


program for the next few years would 
be beneficial. 

I wish to commend your editorial in 
the September AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, “Going Somewhere,’ and make 
the following application: The first young 
man I would compare with the system of 
marketing products usually followed, 
called dumping; the second, I would com- 
pare with co-operative marketing. 

Most papers and magazines contain 90 
to 100 per cent production literature. If 
we could have more stress put on market- 
ing, have the subject analyzed and pre- 
sented in plain language that the aver- 
age producer could understand, I believe 
his interest would be just as keen in his 
marketing and economic problems as it 
now is in his production problems. That 
is why I see a large field of service open- 
ing for magazines of the type of the 
AMERICAN FRuItT GROWER MaGAzINnr.—J. 
H. Auvil, President Wenatchee District 
Co-operative Association. 


ANSWER: Your letter explains so 
clearly the viewpoint we have 
been trying to take on marketing that 
we are printing it so that all of our 
subscribers can read it. We agree 
that growers should give more atten- 


tion to marketing, and we are trying- 


to impress them with the importance 
of this side of their business, as well 
as give them information about it. 





Handling Grape Cuttings 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: I 
want to enlarge my grape vineyard. Can 
I take cuttings from the vines when I 
prune them this winter? If so, please 
tell me how to handle them.—W. E. K., 
Kansas. ° 

NSWER: You can take cuttings 

from your vines when you prune 
them this winter and develop new 
plants from them. Take the cuttings 
from wood. of the past  season’s 
growth. Give preference to healthy, 
well matured, short-jointed, medium- 
sized wood. The cuttings should be 
eight to 12 inches long and should 
contain three or more buds. In trim- 
ming them, make ‘slanting cuts 
through or slightly below the lowest 
bud and one to two inches above the 
upper bud. 

Take the cuttings immediately after 
pruning so as to prevent them from 
drying out. Tie them in bunches of 
about 50, with the lower ends all one 
way. Then place them with the lower 
ends up in a trench on the outside or 
in a cool basement or storage room 
and cover with three to four inches 
If they are placed on the 
outside, cover the soil with straw or 
manure when cold weather arrives. 
The placing of the lower ends upward 
in warm soil near the surface will 
cause them to callus, while the upper 
ends, being in the cool soil below, 
will not start growth. 

Early in the spring,:. set the cut- 
tings in a trench on the outside to 
such a depth that the upper bud will 
be slightly below the. surface when 
the trench is filled. A distance of 10 
to 12 inches should be allowed be- 
tween cuttings. Good care for a sea- 
son will usually produce plants of 
sufficient size and vigor for setting 
out during the following fall or spring. 





Mulching Strawberries 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAzINE: Is 
@ mulch necessary for strawberries? If 
so, what kind of material is best and how 
and_when shall I apply it?—L. E. R., Col- 
orado. 
NSWER: A mulch for strawber- 
ries is not absolutely necessary, 
but it is a good thing to use one. A 
mulch prevents heaving of the plants 
as a result of freezing and thawing. 
It also keeps the berries clean in the 
spring. It keeps down weeds and 
prevents evaporation early in the 


season. Properly handled, a mulch 
will delay blossoming and thereby 
decrease damage from late spring 


frosts. 

Many kinds of materials are used 
in different parts of the country. 
Wheat straw probably. makes the best 
mulch. From two to five tons per acre 
are necessary for a good job. Oat 
straw mats down too closely, and 
under some conditions it may damage 
or kill the plants. Coarse, strawy ma- 
nure is often used successfully, Marsh 








‘injure the bark. Digging out the 


uit Grower Magaziy 





hay is used in some sections. and 
makes a good mulch, although it 
somewhat difficult to handle. Shreq 
cornstalks and pine needles are he 
in some sections. The best mulch 
one which gives the necessary pr t 
tion and which does not lie so elo 
to the ground that there is danger, 
smothering the plants. Mulching my, 
terial should be free from weed g ms 

Some growers prefer to apply 
mulch early in the fall, while 
ground is yet unfrozen. Others dg 
the application until the ground jy 
permanently frozen for the winte 
As a rule, the mulch is banked son, 
‘what over the rows. 









Copyrighting a FarmName 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Macazing: I 
should like to give my farm a name g 
have it copyrighted. — Will you kindly taj 
me how I can have this done.—J, 4. K, 
Missouri. 

NSWER: I regret to advise that 
farm names cannot be Copp. 
righted as such by the federal go, 
ernment. The government patent officg 
registers as trade-marks only disting 
tive names used in connection with 
articles of merchandise. 

You could, however, accomplish the 
desired end by using the farm nam 
as a brand for products marketed 
from the farm and sold in interstatg 
commerce. The brand must actually 
be placed on the products and an aff. 
davit must be furnished that the 
same were sold in interstate commer, 
The products can be taken over the 
state line by train, by boat, by auto 
or on foot. An invoice, properly made 
out, will suffice to prove interstate 
shipment. Several copies of the 
brand must be filed with the United 
States Patent Office at Washington, 
It is my recollection that a year must 
elapse before registration is approved 
in order to allow complaint by pe 
sons who may hold that the brand 
an infringement on one owned by 
them. 

Some states register the names of 
farms. I suggest that you write your 
Secretary of State at Jefferson City, 
Mo. 





When to Prune Grapevine 


AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER MAGazine: 
When is the best time to prune grape 
vines?—R. E. W., Ohio. 

NSWER: Grapes are _ probably 

best pruned comparatively early 
-in the winter, The canes often bleed 
badly when pruned late in the winter. 
No one has proved this to be a great 
damage to the plants, but it doesnot 
seem a good thing. No bleeding fol. 
lows early winter pruning, and it is 
probably best to do it at that time 
However, you should wait until the 
plants are thoroughly dormant. — 





Burlap for Apple Tree 


Borers 


ft NOTE your advice on the treat 
ment of apple borers in the May i 
sue. Screen wire is good but too er 
pensive. It is too hard to keep on the 
trees so it will keep out the beetles, 
and it must be removed in the fall to 
permit examination of the trees. Ut 
less heavy paper is used, it blows 

and then -the tree sun scalds. Trees 
sometimes scald under veneer covers 
Washes and paints are ineffective of 


borers is good but it is a big job. 

I have had the best success from 
wrapping the trees with burlap. It is 
easy to put on and to remove. It does 
not injure the trees. Since I have been 
using burlap, I find only about three 
or four borers in 100 trees each yeal, 
but formerly, without the burlap, ! 
used to find five or six in nearly every 
tree. The borer is the worst enemy 
apples in this section.—A. L. Zimmer 
man, Missouri. 





AMERICAN Frutr GrowER MacaziNé: 
Enclosed find a subscription for & 
friend of mine. I consider your mag 
azine one of the very best publish 
and consider myself lucky to have 
found it. Hope my friend will like tt 
as well as myself.—George W. Cairns 
California. 
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QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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/CHEVROLET/ 


a @ilayie (ae 
Greatest Year 














million 


cars in 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear-shift 
automobiles even approached Chevrolet’s total 
production this year of over a half-million cars. 
Chevroletistheworld’slargestbuilderof carswith 
modern 3-speed transmission —a position won 
and being held by providing quality at low cost. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corparation 







































































CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring 
Car, $895; Club Coupe, $905; 
Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton,$1305; 
Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; 
Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1095; 
Crown Imperial, $2095. 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 


closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloon tires. 


me 
There are Chrysler dealers and 


superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position 


to extend the convenience of 


time-payments. Ask about Chry- 
sler’s attractive plan. 


All Chryslermodelsare protected 
against theft by the Fedco pat- 
ented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidenceof tampering. 





Only Chrysler Four Combines 


These Performance Abilities 


The Chrysler Four’s extraordinary performance — itself the 
direct and positive evidence of the highest quality in design, 
materials and craftsmanship — literally leaves no alternative 
in its field. 


Today’s market holds nothing of any type, approaching the 
Chrysler Four price range, which even remotely approxi- 
mates its supreme combination of performance abilities. 


' In speed, the Chrysler Four gives you a new standard — 58 
miles an hour, achieved quickly and easily, not for a momen- 
tary spurt, but for eager mile after mile, as long as you like. 


When you would dash away ahead of the crowd in traffic, 
the Chrysler Four whisks- you from 5 to 25 miles in eight 
seconds—with sure-footed reliability and purring smoothness. 


Yet, with all the super-power necessary for such speed and 
such swift pick-up, you can get 25 miles to the gallon. 


Any one of these exceptional abilities would be sufficient 
evidence of value for any manufacturer except Chrysler: the 
three of them clinch the assurance of Chrysler Four’s tran- 
scendent quality and worth. 


Any Chrysler déaler is eager to afford you the opportunity 
of proving the superiority of this favored Four. We ask you 
to ride in the car — drive it — see and feel for yourself, its 
speed, its swift response, its pliability of power, its smooth 
operation, and even more particularly, its riding steadiness 
and comfort. Then, we believe, you will inevitably share in 
the enthusiasm of its tens of thousands of owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
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New Developments in 


Pruning Peach Trees 
(Continued from page 10) 


for one year if only the pruning prac. 
tice is changed, but the chances are 
that the fruit of succeeding crops wil} 
be quite small if the above warning ig 
not heeded. 

Growers who decide to stop heavy 
pruning and who prune moderately tg 
lightly one year are so well pleased 
with the results that they carry the 
matter to extremes and the next year 
prune their bearing trees very lightly, 
if at all. This is generally disastrous, 
The pruning recommended in thig 
article is light compared to the usual 
very heavy pruning, but is heavy com. 
pared to no pruning at all. Light prun- 
ing carried to the extreme with bear. 
ing peach trees would no doubt be 
worse eventually than heavy pruning. 
Note that in all recommendations 
given it has been pointed out that 
bearing trees should be thinned out 
moderately and that the limbs which 
are to continue the framework of the 
tree should be headed back lightly to 
moderately. 


Pruning Following the Loss of a Crop 
When frosts have destroyed the 
blossoms or low winter\ temperatureg 
have destroyed the buds of peach 
trees, many growers immediately 
prune the trees very heavily. It 
seems unwise to the writer to 
prune non-bearing trees heavily after 
such catastrophies. Since the crop 
has been lost, most trees, even with- 
out nitrogen applications, will make 
excellent growth anyway. Heavy prun- 
ing will simply decrease the size of 
the tree for’the next year’s crop and 
may cause such a rank, dense growth 
that comparatively few fruit buds will 
be formed. I have seen growers prune 
four-year-old trees so hard after a 
freeze that it took from two to three 
years to grow the tree to its original 
size. In the case of frosts particu- 
larly, a few blossoms may escape, and 
these are saved with light pruning. 
In such cases, if the injury has been 
quite general over a region, fruit 
brings high -prices. The light crop 
might thus be very profitable if not 
pruned away. Such conditions pre- 
vailed in some lightly pruned Mary- 
land orchards this season. 
"Older bearing trees can be pruned 
more heavily than young trees under 
such conditions. An opportunity is 


trees somewhat and rebuilding with 
new wood. However, even with these 
trees, it is easy to do too much pru® 
ing. Many growers “dehorn” the 
trees, as shown inFigure 6. This prac 
ticé has very little to commend it. If 
the trees happen to be in a weakened 
condition, many may die. If they are 
healthy, vigorous trees, a dense, rank 
growth will result, which may form 
few fruit buds and which will require 
heavy pruning the next year in order 
to shape the tree. (Summer pruning 
would pr: bably help in such -ases.) 
Crops will be materially decreased for 
two or three years and it will take 
about this long or longer for the tree 
to grow to its original size. 

It seems better €ven with severely 
frozen trees to prune - moderately. 
Trees headed back into two or three 
year wood generally produce shoots of 
moderate vigor, which form sufficient 
fruit buds for a fair crop the next 
year (see Figure 7). While the trees 
are lowered some, their bearing areas 
(height and width) are not reduced 
so severely as in the dehorned trees. 
After one year’s growth the bearing 
surface should nearly equal its previ- 
ous amount. Due to the absence of 
dense growth, the fruit is also of nor- 
mal color on such trees. 
Experiments in Maryland with peach 
trees headed back in various ways 
have given the following results: 


YIELDS OF PEACHES PER TREE 





Moderately 

Dehorned pruned 

trees. trees. 

Pecks Pecks. 
After one year ........... 1% 4 
After two years ......... 1 8 
After three years ........ 9% 18 
After four years ......... 4 14 
Total for four years ....16% 44 
Average -per year ...... 4% 11 
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Factors Influencing Early Bearing in Apples 
(Continued from page 4) 


mediate proportions of foods are fruit- 


ful. 
Nitrogen Supply Is Leading Factor 
While the supply of other essential 
ements is important, the orchardist 
jg principally concerned with the ni- 


is, then, one of how to secure carbo- 
hydrate accumulation in trees which 
are making a strong growth. The an- 
swer appears in large measure to be 
associated with the problem of getting 
better light conditions (Figure 2). The 
special practices which tend to hasten 
bearing will be discussed in an article 








trogen supply. This is not only be- 









' ‘Figure 2.—This load of fruit on 8 young Spy tre 
the top open. Blossom buds formed where light conditions were good 


cause of its importance in proteins 
but because the apple tree makes its 
growth at a season when there is very 
little naturally available nitrogen even 
in rich soils. It grows at a season of 
the year before bacterial action has 
freed the nitrogen for plant use. It is 
usually necessary to supplement the 
natural supply of nitrogen which the 
trees have. 


It is a common error to consider js performing a noteworthy service in 


that trees with large green leaves will 
have a high carbohydrate content 
merely because these substances are 
formed by green leaves. Accumula- 
tion depends both upon manufacture 
and utilization. It is usual for young, 
Vigorous trees to be low in carbohy- 
drates because of their large usage. 
Leaf surface and composition are not 
correlated. 


Fruitfulness Determined by Food — 
Balance 

The particular interest in plant com- 
position is due to the fact that fruit- 
fulness is dependent upon the balance 
in composition of the tree. It is neces- 
sary for carbohydrates to accumulate 
in order to have a thick growth and 
to bring about blossom bud formation. 
On the other hand, the mere accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates does not result 
in blossoming. This is illustrated by 
the fact that very poorly growing trees 
are non-productive, yet they have high 
percentages of carbohydrates due to 
lack of utilization. If the seasonal 
growth is extended, due to available 
nitrogen being supplied, larger and 
greener leaves are produced, growth 
of greater diameter is secured, and 
blossom buds are developed. In cases 
of excess nitrogen usage, carbohydrate 
accumulation is slight, the growth is 
slender, and blossom buds are not 
formed. This condition is also found 
on shorter’ growths where carbohy- 
drates are limited, as by shade or. use 
in producing fruit as with biennial 
bearing trees. 


dition may need one treatment where- 
as other trees may need the opposite 
treatment. 


In the case of young non-bearing 
trees, light conditions are frequently 
the limiting factor in delayed bearing. 
In many orchards this is the result 
of an over-strong growth. In order to 
large trees which have a satisfac- 
tory bearing surface, a large annual: 
"The problemi” 


Bet 





_ Amcrease is: necessary. *‘ 


In order to secure a 
balanced condition, trees in one con- 





lted from keeping the upper part of 





tree r 
which-will appear in the Jan’ .ry issue 


of the American Fruit Grower Mac- 
AZINE. 





The Marble Storage Inves- 
- “tigations , 


L M. MARBLE of Canton, Pa., weal- 
4° thy manufacturer of coat hangers, 


Yorticultural investigation. About 10 
years ago he fitted out the. Marble 
Laboratory for the investigation of 
storage problems. The equipment of 
this laboratory is quite complete, and 
there are extensive orchards in con- 
nection. . 

Mr: Marble is himself a well-trained 
scientist, being a graduate in science 
from Cornell University. He has, fur- 
thermore, employed technical experts 
to assist him in the work. A number 
of important publications have al- 
ready been issued, which are recog- 
nized as authoritative in the scientific 
world. 

Beginning on July 1, 1925, the 
Marble Laboratory became definitely 
associated with the Department of 
Horticulture of the Pennsylvania State 
College. Dr. R. D. Anthony of the 
Department of Horticulture is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Marble in the apple 
storage investigations. There are also 
two assistants from the. staff of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. At 
present the investigations center on 
apples, potatoes and carrots. Mr. 
Marble continues to bear all the ex- 
pense of the project. He has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Storage Research 
in the Department of Horticulture at 
a salary of $1 a year. 

Mr. Marble is performing a most 
commendable service. He is spending 
his money in the interests of agricul- 
ture without any thought of personal 
gain out of the venture. He will very 
likely secure results that will be of 
lasting benefit to the fruit and veg- 
etable industries. His work ‘will be 
watched with sympathetic interest_ by 
fruit growers all over the country. 





Mary: “Why do you call your car 
‘Flapper’?” 
Elmer: “Streamline ~body; swell 
paint job, quick pick-up, all kinds: of 
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Can you tell a tree's age ? 
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When youcut one, youcounttheringsaround 
the trunk—there’s a ring for each year. 


Can you pick the 
_ longer-wearing Gaiter ? 























On the next pair 
you buy, look for 
the name Goodrich. 
Millions of farmers 
the country over 
have learned that it 
is an absolute assur- 
ance of longest wear 
and greatest satis- 
4 faction. 






















































THE B. FE. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohie 


Goodrich 
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A Christmas gift 

for pipe-smoking 

bank presidents 
—and others - 





“Us fellows who smoke 
never forget one another’’ 
—this Club’s sentiment 





What better example of the true Christ- 
mas. spirit than this letter of Mr. John- 
son, a Nebraska bank president: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen: 

One of my customers presented me, at 
Christmas time, with a half-pound tin of 
Edgeworth, out of appreciation for serv- 
ices rendered him during the probation 
of his father’s estate. ¢ 

thanking him for the gift I told him 
that it appealed to me for two reasons— 
the spirit in which it was given, and the 
fact that he remembered the kind of 
smoking tobacco I have used for the past 
ten years. He. made use of an expression 
which will interest you and which ap- 
pealed to me. 

The expression used was, “Us fellows 
who smoke Edgeworth never forget one 
ne-smmed™ sal 

ery truly yours, 
J. V. Jobnson. 


Of course in this case, Edgeworth hap- 
pened to be the recipient’s ten-year fa- 
vorite tobacco. But in other cases that 
we know of, the gift serves as a happy 
introduction to Edgeworth and a means 
of bringing an enthusiastic new member 
into the Club. 

To make it 
still easier for 
“us fellows 
who smoke 
Edgeworth 
never to forget 
one another,” 
the 16 - ounce 
glass humidor 
jar. and the 8- 
ounce’ tin are 
















Each size con- 
tains Edge- 
worth Ready- 
Rubbed and each is packed in a good- 
looking decorated gift carton printed in 
colors. Price—$1.65 for the 16-ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce tins are 75c each. 

Please ask your tobacco dealer for the 
Edgeworth Christmas packages. If he 
will not supply you, we gladly offer the 
following service to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of those you wish to remember, 
with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 


Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, |. 


all delivery charges prepaid. 

PERSONAL: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples—generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome hu- 
midors, holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

For the free samples, kindly. address 
Larus & Brothers Company, 13L South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a@ one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
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this fruit is not limited to the irri- 
gated section. 

‘Water for irrigation purposes is 
pumped from the Rio Grande River 
with large pumps and then distributed 
out through the various canals and 
ditches. Each section or community. 
has its owr plants, most of which are 
grouped as irrigation districts, and 
thus. co-operatively. owned. and oper- 
ated. In a trip along the river and 
up the Old Military Road, which was 
built by Col. Zackery Taylor during 
the Mexican War, one finds many of 
these larger plants and a large num- 








The author, as county agricultural agent, 
inspecting. a young grapefruit tree 
for insecte 


ber of small plants which are used to 
irrigate individual farms. The water 
contains much silt or sediment and 
helps to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. 

The new settler has to learn the 
methods of handling and applying ir- 
rigation waters. The first lessons are 
rather difficult and nerve racking, but 
a few experiences teach one the meth- 
ods that make him proficient. 


Time of Irrigation 

The application of sufficient water 
ti the proper time is one of the big- 
gest problems the citrus grower has 
to face. It has been found advisable 
to irrigate in the spring, about the 
first week in March, which is just be- 
fore the trees burst into fragrant 
bloom., This irrigation is usually a 
rather heavy one. Then, during the 
spring. and summer months, frequent 
irrigations are given, as the condition 
of the ground and the trees indicate. 
In the past, many growers have waited 
until their trees showed wilting very 
badly before they would irrigate them. 
They are now learning to anticipate 
their need of water by studying the 
soil and thus avoiding the shock to 
the trees. 

Orchard Heating 

A study of the weather bureau rec- 
ords shows that the thermometer has 
gone to 32 degrees or below many 
more times in the citrus sections of 
California than it has in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Thus the expense of 
orchard heating, which is such a large 
part of the cost of production in many 
sections, is cut materially. 


No Fertilizer Required 

The soil in this delta of the Rio 
Grande is very fertile and crops grow 
in abundance. No fertilizer is used to 
grow citrus fruit and the rapidity of 
growth of trees has been startling to 
those from other citrus producing sec- 
tions. In Florida and California, the 
growers spend much money annually 
for fertilizer. Absence of any fertil- 
izer bill to the valley growers will 
help increase their profits. 

Cultivation 


z 





Because of the cosmopolitan popula: - 
there: being: farmers Sromtvery & 
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Citrus Culture in the Rio Grande Valley 


(Continued from page 3) 


state in the nation, the methods of cul- 
tivation are varied. However, no one 
cultivates their orchards during the 
winter months, so that the trees will 
be as near the dormant or resting 
stage as is possible. Most growers 
plow or cultivate their groves thor- 
oughly just before the bloom period 
in the spring and usually just prior to 
the first irrigation.. Very. light culti- 
vation, if any, is given during the 
bloom period; as it has been found 
that harsh treatment during this time 
will cause the trees to shed or drop 
much of the young fruit... 

_ During the spring, summer and fall 
following the above cultivation,’ most 
growers give their: or¢hards a light 
harrowing with either a disk, acme or 
drag harrow to maintain a mulch and 
to ‘keep down weeds. The ground 
around the tree trunks is hoed two or 
-three times during the growing ‘sea- 
son. Many growers are sowing sum- 
mer cover crops, such as the Brabham 
cowpeas, and are receiving very ex- 
cellent results. The winter cover 
crops used are usually bur clover or 
Melolotis Indica. The good results that 
they have secured with these crops 
pays more than several times their 
cost. Corn is often planted in the 
young grove, as it serves as a wind- 
break and gives some returns for cul- 
tivating the grove. 


Cultivation of Young Groves 


The young orchards are handled 
much the same as the older groves 
except that the cultivation is more 
thorough and frequent. During the 
first three years in the life of a 
grove, no inter-crops or cover crops 
are allowed to grow within five feet of 
the tree rows. This permits the fre- 
quent use of the one mule ‘cultivator 
and-also the hoe. ‘These and the 
proper application of irrigation waters 
are the most vital steps in handling 
a young grove. 

The trees begin to bear commer- 
cially after they have been set out in 
the orchard four years. They reach 
full maximum yields at 10 years. In 


other citrus growing sections many 
trees can be found which are more 
than 50 years old, and doubtless the 
same will be true of the valley in 





found located at the various toy. 

in the valley, but an examination 
them shows that they are controle 
by several organizations. The Te “ 
Citrus Growers’ Exchange, which ; 
a growers’ marketing organizatiss 
that is giving very satisfactory a 
sults, handles most of the fruit. Al 
fruit is packed with special regarg to 
standard packing and grading. Ther 
are a number of local shippers jn the 
various towns who handle qa large 
amount of fruit. Many farmers have 
built up a trade among their friend, 
at their former homes and are able ty 
send them. specially packed fruit, 

But the marketing problems hay, 
not been solved. There are too Many 
shippers who maintain packing plant; 
The cost and maintenance of thes 
must be taken care of. The grower 
have had many unfortunate experi. 
ences in co-operative truck marketing 
organizations, and thus they are slow 
to join any other organization. They 
realize the need of one very much, 
and with the present large number of 
marketing agencies it would seen 
time for the farmers to develop a con. 
petent organization for themselves, 

Some of the Growers’ Problems 

In addition to the marketing prop. 
lem, there are several other problems 
which must be solved. In regard to 
the — amount of irrigation water, 
there seems to be a wide difference 
in opinion among farmers. Those 
who prefer to use large amounts of 
water cause their soil to become over. 
saturated and thus under drainage 
must be provided. This problem is 
one which occurs in every irrigated 
section. Engineers are working on 
this phase of the subject at present, 
and the good results they have ob 
tained seem to indicate that they will 
soon solve these problems. 

More attention should be paid to the 
selection of the bud wood for nursery 
propagation, so as to secure higher 
producing trees and thus greater prof. 
its. 

Another problem which appears 
likely to be solved within the next 
year is additional railroad facilities, 

The Valley’s Future 
There are a large number of unde 
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Cowpeas as @ cover crop in a three-year-old grapefruit grove 


1960. Seventy-five trees per acre is 
about the average number planted, 
but this varies considerably in various 
groves. 
Spraying 

In the past there has been some 
difficulty in getting the majority of 
growers to properly spray their trees 
for the control of insects and diseases. 
Much good along the line of proper 
education of the growers as to the ne- 
cessity, benefits and methods of prop- 
er spraying has been done by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Extension Service of the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and others. The valley fruit 
in the future should have a very 
clean, bright rind, thus giving a prop- 
er covering for the..sweet, juicy in- 


terior. 
Marketing ag f 
onOitrts packing‘ plants can’ now "We ‘ 














veloped. opportunities in the valley, 
and with the advent of this section a8 
one of the leading citrus producing 
areas, it is being brought more and 
more to the center of attention. The 
future of “God’s Garden,” as it is 
often called, seems very bright. 





“Very, very sad, sir,” said the doc 
tor. “I greatly regret to tell you your 
wife’s mind is completely gone.” 

“Well, I’m not surprised, Doc,” re 
turned the husband, “she’s been giv 
ing me a piece of it every day for 
the last 15 years.”—Ez-Laughs. 





“Can you see figures in the fire, 
Jack?” 

“Yes, dear.” ‘ 

“What figures can you see?’ 

“Fifteen dollars a ton!”—London 
Weokig rPetegtage i yt Pie 
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improved service simultaneously with 
a sharp reduction of costs. 


1 Ton Chassis, $995; 1% Ton Chassis, $1280; f. 0. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville =D E TR OLT = Stockton 


A DivisS:ton OF7P Donce BROTHERS. INE 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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BROTHERS TRUCKS: 


SOLD BY * DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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" gnd reversible 
box or stuffing-box troubles, Bean 


Don’t Gamble 
With Pests! 


ve pepd trait witheet ‘epdasiag’- 
“4 makeshift . ° 


When you ‘try to raise 
er to ay effective .pest. cSntrol with 
eutfit or a rig /wo smalf for your requirements, 
are gamb! with the pests—and with YOUR 
PROFITS! © ase 7 an 2. ee 


Insure real pest cdz.troly. big : production, fancy 
fruit, and the most money for your crop by putting 
a BEAN Sprayer in your erchard. It provides the 
most dependable, economical, and satisfactory pest- 
fighting equipment available to the grower today. 

Bean DEPENDABILITY and ECONOMY are 
results of such features as Bean Porcelain- 
Cylinders that never wear out, Bean Pa’ 
sure Regulator which enables you to’ take out any 
valve in the pump in two minutes without stopping 
the engine or losing the pressure, Bean Trouble-less 
Ball Valves with thread-less cover and removable 

seats, Bean Pump without a stuffing- 
centrics instead 
ef cranks, and many other advantages developed by 
Bean thru forty-one years of experience. 


With two complete factories (Lansing, Mich., 
and San Jose, Calif.), a complete stock of parts at 
many important centers, and authorized dealers in 
all growing sections, we offer the best. possible 
service to Bean owners everywhere. 


ORCHARD anv CROP 


SPRAYERS 


Sign and send the coupon for complete catalog 
which illustrates and describes the entire 
Bean line of-Hand and Power Sprayers. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
25 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 
Please send me your new Catalog 
and book on Better Spraying. 


Name 
Address ; —_ 
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Bean “Universal” 


a Designed for potatoes and 

7 * other truck crops, but 

* quickly converted into an 
orchard sprayer. Adjust- 
able to any rows. 
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Bean Power 
Duster 


Mixes its own dust, thus 
cutting the cost of ma- 
terial in half. Simple, ef- 
ficient, economical. For 
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Bean Giant Triplex, cap. 15 gat. 
a minute at up to 350 pressure. 
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. MoreEfiective Dormant Spraying 
will make your [926 crop more valuable 


Now is the time to decide that you will 
use only the best spray materials for 1926. 
The difference in cost over cheap sprays 
amounts to very little— but involves 
hundreds of dollars in the harvest value 


of your crop. 


BRAND 


REG US PAT OFF 


Lime Sulphur Solution 
B.T.S.— Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenate of Lead 


are products on which the far sighted grower pins 
his faith. He has learned from experience that 
their uniform high quality makes his spraying 
most effective. Are you doing the same? 


The reputation and responsibility of this Company 
guarantees the “100% value of every Orchard 


Brand Product. 


And our packing is such that 


the materials reach you in A-1 condition. 
Look for the Orchard Brand 
Shield—it is your protection. 

At dealers everywhere. If yours cannot supply you, 


write us dir: 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 8ST, LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


Orchard Brand Products—Standard with American Fruit Growers Inc. 
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Fruit Growing in the Southeast 








By O. F. E. Winberg 





Location of a Satsuma Orchard 


6 enon PROPER orchard site is a high 
location practically level, without 
any ponds, swamps or dense wind- 
breaks on the north, northwest and 
south sides. All locations where 
there is danger of cold, stagnant air 
(that are commonly known as 
pockets) should be avoided, as invari- 
ably under low temperatures trees 
planted in such places will not sur- 
vive. 


Rolling land is rather desirable for _ 


orchard purposes but with the ex- 
tremely heavy rains prevalent on the 
Gulf Coast, the hillsides are subject 
to washing, which makes it expensive 
to cultivate, and it is hard to maintain 
soil fertility. For that reason, level 
land with sufficient slope to provide 
natural drainage is most desirable. 


Soll 


The Satsuma orange tree will grow 
in a variety of soils, practically any- 
where on the Gulf Coast, provided 
there is good natural drainage. But 
there are some soils that are more 
desirable for Satsuma culture than 
others. The very light soil ds, by no 
means, desirable because on such soil 
it is hard to maintain fertility -unless 
a consistent policy of adding organic 
matter to the soil, either by using 
stable manure or the turning under of 
legumes such as cowpeas, velvet 
beans, etc., is practiced every year 
until the fertility in the goil has been 
built up. The most desirable soil for 
Satsuma culture is a sandy loam with 
clay bottom ranging from six to 12 
inches from the surface. Satsumas 
grown on this kind of land will de- 
velop faster and bear heavier crops 
with less cost for fertility mainte- 
nance, than extremely light soils. 


Preparation of Land 


The -prospective orchardist will do 
well if he considers his investment 
in an orchard from the standpoint of 
permanency. When he begins to clear 
his land of the trees and stumps, he 
is beginning to lay the foundation for 
an investment that will.yield returns 
in proportion to the kind of manage- 
ment it receives. The more carefully 
the foundation is laid, the longer will 
the structure stand, provided, of 
course, that the superstructure is 
erected and managed th the same 
kind of care as the foundation. This 
viewpoint certainly has its practical 
application in the building of an or- 
chard. 

After the trees and stumps have 
been removed from the land, it should 
first be plowed shallow, then gone 
over with a disk harrow two or three 
times. The roots should then be 
picked out. The land should be plowed 
again, deeper than the first time, then 
pulverized, plowed, sub-soiled, and 
pulvérized again. 

The reader will object to this, say- 
Ing it is entirely too much work, but 
it is really not a question of how 
much work we do as what results we 
are going to get. It has been the ex- 
perience of the writer that careful 
preparation is well rewarded by the 
generous response of the plants. The 
above preparation of the land should 
be made during ‘the winter. In the 
spring this land should be planted to 
velvet beans. The beans should be 
planted rather close, about two feet 
between the rows.  Fertilize at the 
rate of about 300 pounds to the acre, 
with a fertilizer analyzing 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, two per cent of 
ammonia and two per cent of potash. 
The: beans should be planted the lat- 
ter part of April, giving them the 
entire season for development. A 
rather luxuriant growth may be ex- 
pected with such preparation as re- 
ferred to above. In the fall, when 
the beans have reached maturity, they 
should be plowed under, and the land 
should again be disked and harrowed. 
The land will then be ready to re- 


ceive the trees during the early wip. 
ter. 

Some may object to this method 
and say that the year is lost, but this 
is not tha,case. This thorough prep. 
aration (providing the land with or. 
ganic substance prior to the treeg 
being planted), will result in quicker 
development of the trees and earlier 
bearing, and when the trees do come 
into bearing they will yield more 
than if they were planted without such 
preparation. In fact, the future de 
velopment of the orchard will more 
than repay for the money expendeg 
the care, and the time spent in such 
preparation. 

Wherever a new orchard industry 
has been started, the trees have been 
planted closer than they should haye 
been. The prospective planter of g 
Satsuma grove should not commit this 
mistake. The Satsuma tree should 
not be planted closer than 25 feet 
apart each way. 


Plant Carefully 


Planting should be done thoroughly, 
If all the preparation has been thor. 
ough up to the time of planting, and 
carelessness is exercised in planting 
the trees, little is gained by the care. 
ful preparation. 

‘The holes should be dug 24 by 2% 
inches in width and about 20 inches 
deep. In planting the trees, the roots 
should not be exposed unnecessarily, 
because they are very tender and ina 
comparatively short time considerable 
damage may be dohe. When the 
trees are transported from a nursery 
that is located’ a considerable dis. 
tance from the field where the trees 
are to be planted, they should be re- 
moved from the box or packing imme- 
diately upon their arrival and heeled- 
in in the field. This heeling-in should 
be done thoroughly. The soil should 
be well tamped so that the air may 
not reach the roots. 

When the planting commences, only 
a small number of trees should be 
taken out at a time. These trees 
should be wrapped in a damp sack 
and carried by the planter. The 
planter will do well to gauge his plapt. 
ing according to weather conditions. 
Immediately after a rain is a good 
time to plant, because the soil @. 
damp and there is less danger of thé 
roots drying out. However, if the 
trees must be planted during dry 
weather, watering is very beneficial. 
The trees should be planted and the 
roots covered and at least three- 
fourths of the hole filled with dirt. 
Then apply about two or three gallons 
of water. After that has been ab- 
sorbed, new dirt should be put in the 
hole and well tamped so as to exclude 
any possibility of the presence of air 
channels. If it seems desirable to 
water the trees after planting, the 
water should never be applied against 
the trunk of the trees but rather fur- 
ther out so as to moisten the soil 
around the roots. In case the water 
is applied near the trunks, it will fol- 
low down the tap roots and the larger 
crown roots, leaving channels ad- 
mitting air. This may result in injury 
to the plant rather than good. After 
water has been applied, fresh dirt 
should be put on top so as to preserve 
the moisture. 





“Auntie, will you please wash my 
face?” 

“Why, Bobbie, I thought you could 
do that yourself?” 

“Well, I can; but I'd have to get mY 
hands wet and they don’t need it.’ 
—Exz. 





“They tell me Simpson had quite & 
scrap with his wife last night.” 

“What was wrong with him?” 

“T didn’t hear.” 

“Liquor, do you suppose?” 

“No, she licked him.”—Zz. 
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New Glandated Vitamines Bring — 


Times 
as Many 


Free $4 °° Package * x2 
{0 Double Your Poultry Profits 
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Yes, it’s true, and you can prove it at my risk and expense. Last season 


a million poultry raisers heard about Glandated Extracts for the first time. 
Results were almost unbelievable. So simple—so easy—so cheap—no fuss—no_ 


“The tablets did Lmeetenny, writes Mrs. H. D. McReynolds of es Ky. “1 

was not gga Seog A dozen eggs a day froma flock of sixty hens. Since feeding them 

pcr se Sy week ens have increased to 2% doz. ‘Hundreds of other amazing 
Slow | walt pou to try 2 Ges pac ge free. 


; Divide your flock in two parts and make 

eSults Guaranteed xx: cx ot ecdiet Viamines 

This will give you absolute and unesca- 

pable evidence. Unless you find that the one flock to which you feed Glandated Vitamines lays more eggs, 
even five to one, compared to the other flock, your money will be returned without question. 


Positive money back guarantee with every packageif marvelous, scientific treatment without any cost to you 
eee unless you get the results that you expect. "You are 
Glandated Vitamines. Just send a postal and to be the sole and only j This is the most lib- 
money will be returned without question or qui! ble. eral offer ever made. It is by the entire 
Think of it! This is your opportunity totry out this resources of the Poultry Vitamines Company. 


Start Hens Laying in 24 Hours! 


Greatest poultry profit maker ever known. more loafers. Experiment stations ews 
ae A eae marvelous glands— Even conservative Scotch scientists sa 
and other extracts. “Extracts make old hens lay.” See rte 2 


- bother but EGGS, EGGS, EGGS. 





st crush these ta srg intodrinking water. 
tl be- 


pa gt oo ste pc li 
all and after moult without strain 
on a a lay right Gisoush coldest 
weather when eggs are scarce and prices 
are high. Dozens and dozens of eggs. No 


Package is yours 
Hf pockagen | The Extra Pac for a dollar 


for yourself. Take 


no one’s word. Get 


action in 24 hours. Hens start layi 


improve condition—full of life. 


iverne 


ment stations report that hens a 


st average of 60 eggs. 


300 eggs again: 
You don’t needa big flock to make money. 
Double their yield with glandated extracts. 


% 12 Package FREE! 


and thus get your supply for nothing. You can’t 
possibly lose on this great offer. If your hens don’t 


start laying wi 


ithin 48 hours, if your egg pile doesn’t 


Pe by leaps and bounds, or if you are not 100% 
eli VIT. 


ghted with Seem — 


for any 


reason be refunded without ques- 
tion, "What offer ¢ offer y ould be 


fairer? 


Send NoMon 


te | Coupon TODA y 


you? Do 
Bimbo ates & ¥ The Fb 
pony at Tr ap bee he 
Remember—this product contains 





ee ee = 
Company, Dept. 46. 
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San Jose Scale 
Conquered! 


This persistent pest is no longer 
@ problem. It is quickly, emsily, 
and effectively controlled by the 
use of Volck, an oil ‘spray of a 
new type, which has introduced an 
entirely new standard of effective- 
mess and safety in the control of 
insect pests. 


A Safe Summer Spray 


Volck can be applied in summer 
as well as in winter, whenever the 
scale appears, without injury to 
fruit or foliage. It not only kills 
the pests and cleans up the.frees, 
but vids the fruit itself of the scale 
(even the red spots disappear), in- 
suring quality and fine appearance, 

It has been used as a summer spray 
for two seasons in the famous We- 
natchee and Yakima Valleys, Wash- 
ington, where it has produced amaz- 
ing results on San Jose scale and 
codlin moth, and has been the means 
of salvaging many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of apples that would other- 
wise have been unmarketable. 


, Used on Strawberries 


Volck has also given highly satis- 
factory control over red spider on 
strawberries, and over scale and 
other insect pests on very tender 
plants where the high hazard of 
burning formerly made control ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In the citrus groves of Southern 
California and Florida the use of 
Volck has fevolutionized pest con- 
trol methods, and has given amazing 
results even over the so-called re- 
sistant scales, which formerly re- 
sisted all efforts at control. 

Write for booklet and full in- 
formation on this new a better 
way to control insect pests and in- 
sure clean trees, big production and 
fancy fruit. 


Spray - Chemical Co. 
204 Franklin Street, New York City 


Also: Watsonville, California; 


Yakima, Washington; Orlando, 
Florida: and many other centers. 


lIVOLCK 
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Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower. Magazine 


© Winner of the 


Wilder Medal 
the 


Cortland 
Apple 


The highest award 
48 years of high given new fruits by 
ee the American Pomo- 
logical Sock ¢ ety. Combines the good 
ities of its parents, McIntosh and B 
Davis, Fruit hangs well to the vigorous, so. 
ductive trees, and stands handling. A good 
keeper. Crisp, tender, juicy, even richer in taste 
than McIntosh. Both delicious and profitable, 


Cace Grape Bose Pear 
A new wine-red Very large 
pe of Cataw- gourd shape 

por of beauti- 
ul golden-rus- 
set color. Juicy, 
melting, and de- 
liciously flavored. A 
treat at home. Com- 
mands top market 
— oe 10 

each at fancy 
fruit stores, 





Green's Nursery 
Sounded in 1878. 





¥ before fully 
pe. grapes on 
geod size hes. 
ealthy and prolific 
vines. 


—in many varieties as well as 
pears. Shade and ornamental wa deme 
nials, dwarf fruit trees and bush fruits galore, 
and Vines 
Toses, hedg 


dwarf trees, 
_ ne es, 
_are included in the more than 300 varietion 


Direct from Nursery to You 
at a definite saving and only one handiing. 


Leow Prices, and Cash Discounts 
Transportation Charges Paid 


























aut sone 
Teen’s Savi 
ols al oheut’ aan, 
dentition toate a wel on 
of growing things," 
GREEN'S NURSERY Co. 
4iz2 Green St, Rochester, H. ¥, 
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C 0OPERATIVE - marketing and the fruit. of their -members in central 
packing corporations should be packing houses.charge for this work 
released from the so-called “breach. the usual rate announced by commer- 
of contract” theory in their contract cial firms. With caref#? management 
relations with members. © Whilt it’ is“ they are usually‘abie tq yperform..the 
true that contracting members...do. service for less than the price charged 
have a separate and distinct contract and a substantial saving is made. It 
relationship with the corporation is stated that the ass6ciation in the 
which is independent of their*stock or -Fresnoé district Saved on packing alone 
membership contract, yet, as a matter -in 1919, $123,815; in.1920,-$153,799; in 
of..fact and practice, the two are .1921, $174,657; and.in 1922, $163,662. 
closely united in one greater transac- Appreciable savings are often made in 
tion. By permitting members to’exer- loading charges, and such’savings go 
cise the rights ordinarily arising.from toward paying for packing houses, 
contracts, corporations often find loading sheds, and other equipment. 
themselves with several. members at- A number. of the local associations 
tempting to “scuttle” the ship by rely- have their own supply departments 
ing upon the “breach of contract” and purchase spraying materials, ma- 
theory. According to this theory, if chinery, and other requirements. 
one party to a contract fails in any: The exchange was organized in 1901 
particular in carrying out his part of- as the California Fresh-..Fruit. Ex- 
the agreement, the other party is en- change. That year it shipped 237:cars 
titled to use such breach to obtain a of fruit, which brought a gross. price 
recession of the contract. Consequent- of more than $200,000. By 1906 the 
ly, if a corporation makes a mistake shipments had inéreased to 515 cars 
in the handling of its business, the which sold for. $566,000. As the ex- 
member affected can jump his con- panding business required more 
tract and leave the other members money and increased facilities, the 
to ‘bear the burden caused by his un- exchange was reorganized in Febru- 
ceremonious departure. Such a situa- ary of 1907 on a capital stock basis, 
tion was not contemplated when the and the name changed to California 
co-operatives were launched. The re- Fryit Exchange.. The principles and 
lationship of members or. stockhold- policies were unchanged but increased 
ers was éstablished to give the body facilities were provided and a sub- 
an opportunity to obtain funds for stantial business foundation secured. 
capital investments and to definitely Capital stock to the amount of $100,- 
fix voting and property rights. A far 090 was authorized, in shares of $100 
member must exercise the right ac- than two shares, in order to prevent 
corded every member or stockholder any semblance of control and to keep 
of a corporation, namely, to proceed the stock as evenly distributed as 
against the corporation and compel it possible. 
to Garry on its operations in a correct The affairs of the organization are 
and legal manner. Such a procedure gypervised by a board of 17 directors, 
will not only be beneficial to the one gacn of whom must be a bona fide 
member, but will react in favor of all py i¢ grower. The long. term contract 
members, while jumping contracts in- ;, not used, and any grower may with- 
jures all remaining members and the gay at the end of any season if he 
corporation, per se. We hope that gosires 
the: courts of California will “see the According to the plan of financing, 
light” and follow such a train of all growers are charged seven per 
thought, for the application of the cont of the gross delivered price for 
breach of contract theory is not po naling and marketing the fruit. The 
suited to co-operatives in their pres- 4 otya) cost of doing business has not 
a ~ 9 ened W. McDaniel im exceeded three per cent and the dif. 
terus Leaves. ference between the seven per cent 
- : and the actual cost is placed in a 
THE CALIFORNIA Fruit Exchange, “Withholdings Account” which con- 
Sacramento, Calif., is handling stitutes the working capital of the 
deciduous fruits, especially grapes. It organization. This capital is refunded 
operates in every section of the state to the growers over a period of five 
and serves about 6500 fruit growers. years, approximately one-half being 
During 1924 it marketed 8485 cars in returned during the year immediately 
315 markets in the United States, following the crop season, and the 
Canada and Cuba, with gross sales of other half at the expiration of five 
$14,994,554. Fifty-four per cent of the years. The “Withholdings Account” 
cars were sold at auction, and 46 per at present contains $1,762,122.—Agri- 
cent at private sale. Due to a short cultural Co-operation. 
crop, the shipments were 2450 cars 
fewer than the previous year. How- HE GEORGIA Peach Growers’ Ex- 
ever, the gross receipts per car aver- change held its annual meeting in 
aged $1767, or $197 more per car than Macon early in November. Reports 
in 1923. The membership consists of of officers showed a very satisfactory 
about 80 local associations and 20 state of affairs. A debt of $17,754, 
“grower shippers,” this term being which. accumulated during 1924, has 
used to designate a grower having been paid off. The satisfaction of 
sufficient tonnage to operate as an members is indicated by the fact-that 
association. : during October, the month for can- 
Each local unit is incorporated and celing contracts, only 26 growers can- 
manages its own local affairs. Each celed their agreements, whereas nine 
assembles, grades, packs and loads its new members were secured. 
fruit, which is then turned over to the A resolution was passed expressing 
California Fruit Exchange for distribu- approval of the work of the officers 
tion and sale. So far as possible, each and directors during thé past year. 
local attends to its own financing, but Manager W. C. Bewley in his report 
the exchange :ends money to locals at: reviewed the work done to date and 
the ..current .rate of.interest -when made recommendations for the futtre. 
necessary, and also aids by purchasing He stated that the poor marketi 
in quantity:-bok materials and other service in 1924 should , ded 
supplies. Ys fo. — Fee te ‘as a reflection against Go-operative 
All the local associations are en- ‘marketing but that it should spur 
couraged to build up reserve funds every member to do his part. so that 








mot be regard 


paragus growers in Georgia and South 


‘| Carolina ‘be lined up, if possible, with 


the peach growers’ exchange, Such 
move would not only benefit the ay 
paragus growers but would help to 
lower the overhead -expensé of the 
exchange by giving it products to map. 
‘ket over a longer period. Last 
there was considerable: conftict be 
tween the asparagus growers of the 
two states, and it is believed the ex. 
change could be of help to them. 

According to Oliver I. Snapp of the 
government laboratory at Fort Valley 
some damage was done to buds by 
‘drought, but there are still enough 
buds left, in his opinion, to insure 
a fair crop, provided good cultura) 
methods are used by the growers, 
The following - officers and execy. 
tive committee members were elected: 
M. Felton Hatcher,: of-Macon, Pregi. 
dent; J. A. Birds::Fort. Valtey, First 
Vice-President; J. R.. Atwater, Thom. 
aston, Second Vice-President; and W. 
C.. Bewley; Macon, Manager, Secre. 
tary: and: Treasurer; Executive Com. 
mittee members: J. H. Baird and D. ¢, 
Strother, Fort Valley; M. F. Hatcher, 
Macon; J. A. Middlebrooks, Haddock. 
B. B. Murph and E. M. McKenzie, 
Montezuma; P. J. A: Berckmans, May. 
field; J. W. Hodge, Elko; J. R. At 
‘water, Thomaston; and C. W. Mat. 
thews, Woodland. ; 





"THe OHIO Farm Bureau Federation 
is developing a method of finance 
‘ing for co-operatives which will be of 
interést to leaders in other states. Op 
September 3,.1925, the Ohio Farm Bu 
reau Corporation was_ incorporated 
for the purpose of offering financial 
and managerial services to Ohio eo 
operatives. It is planned to set up 
organizations of similar type in each 
county of the state.- Such corpora 
tions have already been organized in 
nine counties. The state corporation 
will sell stock and bonds to the gen 
eral public. The money received from 
the sale of same will be loaned to 
the county service companies and to 
state co-operative associations. The 
county organizations .will advance 
money to local associations, taking 
the securities of locals in return. It 
is planned to have the state associa- 
tion hold a large part of the stock of 
the county organizations. The county 
and state financing plans are to be 
co-ordinated. The general public will 
be offered only the stock and bonds 
of the state association. 





"THE SUNLAND Sales Co-operative 
Association of Fresno, Calif., whieh 
serves several California fruit market 
ing organizations, exported 17,223 
tons of Sun-Maid raisins during July 
and August as compared with 9481 
tons for the same months in 1924. The 
Sun-Maid raisins are being marketed 
over territory extending from Latvia 
and Finland to Siam and Sumatra, 
and from Argentina to Alaska. 

With the exception of one special 
man, the foreign business is handled 
in the Fresno office by the domestic 
sales organization. This plan is “de 
signed to capitalize the momentum 
of the existing domestic organization 
and also to bring into export work the 





PROF OR LOSS 


Which does yor 1925 
fruit crop show? F 

If 2 loss, lack of thorough, timely 
spraying may be the reason. 

If a profit, no doubt efficient spraying 
is the reason. . 

Let.us tell you about the easiest, fast- 
est,-most dependable, most adaptable 
sprayer to use for FRUIT PROFITS. A 
card from you will bring our latest cat- 
alog, G-25, by return mail 






“Friend” Manufacturing Co. 
*. 110 East Ave., Gasport, N. Y. 














{the -banks., Associations which: pack Mr. Bewley recomimended that the as-' 


sufficient to give them standing with the conditions would not be repeated.|| | 
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“You'll always be glad you bought a *Priend’”. 
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Bia and Soy brains of the enterprise in the 
possible, wit, most effective way. It is a means of 
AHS. © Such decreasing sales expense and increas- 
nefit the vy ing efficiency.” 
Ould help ty Headquarters for the Far East are 
PENSE Of the at Shanghai and Yokohama. From the 
ducts to map. jatter port supplies are distributed to 
Last Japan, Formosa and Korea. Ship- 
conflict ments to Shanghai are forwarded to 
WETS Of the India and Siberia. South and Central 
leved the ey. American markets are covered by 
“ them, resident agents. 
Dapp of the ° 
Fort Valley, pf SMBERS of the Arizona Citrus 
to- buds Growers’ Exchange of Phoenix 
still eno will receive a refund of about 20 cents 
1, to ing hundred on last year’s crop as a }. 
Dod cul result of economical methods of pack- 
Browerg A charge of 90 cents was made 
and ex originally and, the actual cost was 
ere elected; about 70 cents. A small deduction 
acon, Pregi. was also made for a reserve fund. and 
alley, Firgt another small charge was made for 
ater, Thom. gelling fruit locally. The rebate is ex- 
nt; and W, pected to range between 20 and 22 
wer, Secre. cents per hundred. Fruit to the value 
utive Com. of about $150,000 was sold locally. . 
rd and D.¢, The first car of grapefruit was 
F. Hatcher, shipped on September 28 and 15 cars 
, Haddock: had been shipped to October 7. A 
McKenzie, ready market was found on the Pa- 
mans, May. cific Coast. The first pool was for 
J. R. At 15 days and the second ran from 
. "W. Mat. the end of the first until the first 
Marsh seedless shipments were made. 
The first Marsh seedless pool is to run 
Federation until the first of January and later 
Of finance. pools for 60 days each. Some Navel, 
Will be of Jaffa and Valencia oranges are grown 
states. On and these will be handled’ chiefly in 
) Farm By pools lasting 30 days. The first lemon 
Corporated pool will run until December 1, the 
= financial second until February 1, and all later 
» Ohio eo receipts will be included in a third 
to set up pool. 
ye in each 
atone ie Coming Horticultural 
brporation Meetings 
ef ANNUAL meeting Washington State 
loaned to Horticultural Association, Yakima, 
es and to November 30, December 1-2. Secre- 
ns. The tary, J. I. Griner, Olympia, Wash. 
advance Annual meeting Iowa State Horti- 
8, taking cultural Society, with affiliated socie- 
eturn. It ties, Ames, December 1-2. Secretary, 
) associa. R. S. Herrick, State House, Des 
stock of Moines, Ia. 
1e county Annual meeting Michigan State 
re to be Horticultural Society, Coliseum Build- 
1blic will ing, Grand Rapids, December 1-3. Sec- 
1d bonds tg H. D. Hootman, East Lansing, 
ich. 
Second bi-annual fruit growers’ 
»perative short course, University of Kentucky, 
t., whieh Lexington, Degember 1-4. Kentucky 
markit’ State Horticultural Society and the 
17.298 College of Agriculture co-operating. 
ing July oe. Ben E. Niles, Henderson, 
, y. 
me = Annual meeting Minnesota State 
arketed Horticulttiral Society, Court House, 
- Latvia Minneapolis, December 1-4. Secre- 
umatra, tary, R. S. Mackintosh, St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual meeting Virginia State. Hor- 
special ticultural Society, Staunton, Decem- 
handled ber 8-10. Secretary, W. B. Massey, 
omeatic Winchester, Va. 
is “de Fifty-ninth Annual meeting Kansas 
nentum State Horticultural Society, Kansas 
ization City, Mo., December 8-10, in conjunc- 
ork the tion with meetings of American Po- 
mological Society and Central States 
sooner Horticultural Exposition. Secretary, 
) James N. Farley, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Annual meeting Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, Kansas City, 
timely Mo., December 8-10, in conjunction 
with meetings of American Pomologi- 
praying cal Society and Central States Horti- 
t fast- cultural Exposition. Secretary, Pat- 
aptable terson Bain, Jr., Columbia, Mo. 
ITS. A Annual meeting American Pomolog- 
st cat- ical Society, Kansas City, Mo.; Decem- 
ber 8-10, in conjunction with Central 
States Horticultural Exposition. Sec- 
retary, H. C. C. Miles, Milford, Conn. 

Central States Horticultural Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo., December 8-10. Secretary George 
W. Catts, Kansas City, Mo. 

Annual meeting Horticultural So- 
ciety of Northern Illinois, Dixon, De 
cember 9-11.. Secretary, R. A. Green, 
Ottawa, Ill. 

Annual meeting New Jersey State 

Co Horticultural Society, Chalfonte-Had- 
r ; — Aeegrg bg Poorer 9- 
ar r ecretary, - ertson, Bur- 
no" | Be Mngt, NF esac tarnanens ie gee 
cca ae eae 


This is the 






agriculture. 
to kill the boll weevil in cotton. 


changes that are coming a 


before. 





times. 


Deering.” 


M 


ing efficiency. 


_ the new year, 1926. 


McCormick-Deering machines seek always to be ahead of the 
It is the business of International 
engineers, trained in the field and helped by the experience of 94 
years of farm equipment progress, to equip the farmer with time-and- 
labor-saving, yield-increasing, money-making farm machines. 

Today the McCormick-Deering dealers are providing the 
farmer with 2 and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, 10-ft. binders, 
harvester-threshers to cut and thresh at one operation, pickers to pick 
and husk the standing corn, big-scale hay-harvesting tools, and a long 
lise of other efficient machines bearing the old dependable name, 


These wonderful machines are made for tractor power. 

Deering tractors have opened the way to great 
developments in modern farming. They are not only perfected 
for drawbar and belt work but they have shown the way to 
power take-off operation by which the 
tractor engine runs the mechanism of 
field machines, relieving the bull 
wheel of its heavy load, doing away 
with slipping and clogging, and increas- 
i leering 
machines and power make the com- 
bination for profit. Together they 
will lead the way to prosperity during 


Mechanical Power Ag 


VEN the airplane is now being experimented with to aid 

Out west, the-orange groves have been sprayed 

by the airplane. Down south, an airplane has successfully 

done the work of many ground dusting machines in applying arsenate 


These are extreme signs of the times. They are not everyday 
farming methods, but they serve to remind us of the tremendous 
bout in agriculture and that affect 
the prosperity of every man on his farm. 

The mechanical power age is here. 
million farms are letting ‘brains and power farming equipment take | 
over the work of hired hands, horses, and limited horse-drawn tools. 
They are seeing to it that one man doubles and triples his day’ s work. 
As a result, the Department of Agriculture shows that there were 
109,000 fewer hired men on the farms in 1925 than in 1924. Millions 
are saved to the farmers in wages; yet production is greater than ever . 
Producing costs are reduced and extra profits are the reward 
of farmers who have become power farmers. 


The owners of close to a 


eon 


Harvester inventors and 
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Sixty-fifth annual convention In- 
diana Horticultural Society, Claypool 


Hotel, Indianapolis, December 10-11. 
Secretary, Monroe McCown, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Annual meeting Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Urbana, December 
16-18. Secretary, H. W. Day, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Annual meeting Oregon State Hor- 
— Society, Medford, December 

Annual meeting Connecticut Pomo- 
logical Society, Hartford, ‘December 
17-18. Secretary, H. C. C. Miles, Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

Annual meeting Ozark Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, Monett, Mo., Janu- 
ary 5-6, 1926. Secretary, J. W. Stroud, 
Box 150, Rogers, Mo. 

Annual meeting Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association, in connection 
with the annual Union Agricultural 
Meeting, State Armory, Worcester, 
Mass., January 5-7, 1926. Secretary, 
W. R. Cole, Amherst, Mass. . 

Thirty-seventh annual meeting 
South Dakota Horticultural Society, 
Sipux Falls, January 5-7, 1926, Secre- 

en, Brockings, 
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Annual meeting Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Providence, Jan- 
uary 8, 1926. Secretary, R. W. Bowen, 
Apponaug, R. I. 

Annual meeting New York State 
Horticultural Society, Rochester, Jan- 
uary 13-15, 1926. Secretary, Roy P. 
McPherson, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Annual meeting Pennsylvania State 
Horticultural Association, in connec- 
tion with State Farm Products Show, 
Harrisburg, January 19-21, 1926. Sec- 
ts S. W. Fletcher, State College, 


a. 
Annual meeting Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, in connection with 


Annual Farmers’ Week Program, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 1-5, 1926. Secretary, 


F. H. Beach, Columbus, Ohio. 





When Old Fruit Trees Do 
Not Bear 
* By J. Marshall Porter 


FF YOU have any fruit trees on the 
* farm that do not bear as well as 


ble in the same place as I found it a 
few years ago. 

We had four good old apple trees 
that used to bear very heavily. They 
stood in a corner of the orchard that 
was hard to get into with a plow. thus 
we stopped plowing that corner, and 
a tough heavy sod covered the ground. 
Soon the trees that had been the pride 
of the orchard began bearing only 
small knotty fruit, and very little of 
that; the trees looked like they were 
going to die. 

Then one year we decided to plow 
that corner for a potato patch, never 
thinking what good it would*do those 
trees. The next year they bore 
heavier than they had ever borne be- 
fore. Since then we have cultivated 
our orchard more often, and the fruit 
of all the trees has been much better. 





Teacher: “Johnny, will you define 
the genders?” 
Johnny: “There are two genders, 


masculine and feminine. Masculine 
is divided into two parts, temperate, 


and intemperate; and feminine into 
Sy dy»; they: mused sto; ;yoe:may fiad: the trou-: :torrid-euddivigid.!—Current Br tey 
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Top-Dressing 
Talk No.1 











Scrapping | 
worn-out knowledge — 
WEARS ago this statement— 


“Ammonia must be transformed to nitrate 
form before it can be used as plant food” 
was generally accepted. We know bet- 
ter now. Research has shown that prac- 
tically all crops feed directly on nitrogen 
in ammonia form as well. Nitrification 
may occur but it is not essential. 


This statement, too, 
“Nitrate nitrogen acts more quickly than 

ammonia nitrogen” 
is still often heard, but here again re- 
search has shown that young plants take 
up the ammonia nitrogen as rapidly as 
the nitrate nitrogen, if not more so. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia furnishes nitro- 
gen in ammonia form, which is directly and 
immediately available as plant food for the grow- 
ing crop. There is no better or quicker-acting 
nitrogenous fertilizer, especially for fruit and 
vegetables, where shipping quality and uniformity 
count for so much. 





W 


Write for booklets on fruit and vegetable growing. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Georgia Berkeley, Calif. Medina, Ohio 


e 
t A-l « 
i The Barrett Company (address nearest office) a 
+ . 
b Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. ; 
: Iam Pepectatiy: siteheted Ans. os owes soo 05d sds ba00cs des = H 
s : ; (Write name of crops on line above) ¥ 
4 and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. £ 
- | 
S Name........ seepewebe nee es Salona USL wiekeh se ssssens ease 
8 
: errr er Sneskeswdasesapes 000190 00sieencsccrccccecseve 4 








Full line 
of 
POWER 
TRACTION 
and HAND 


SPRAYERS 





Reduce Spraying Costs 


Economy in spraying is possible only with ef- 
ficient spraying equipment. 
saves on time and labor at the expense of 
thoroughness actually costs you more money. 
To be efficient, a sprayer must combine speed 
and thoroughness, mechanical excellence and 
low operating -cost. 


Hayes Fruit Fog-Sprayers are truly efficient. 





Hayes Triplex 
Model. Automobile 
type constructjon, 
pump cast in a 
single block, gives 


Guaranteed high pressure and large capacity 
aha eae cut your time and. labor expense just as me- 
esa weignt ~~ chanical perfection assures low operating 
wee parts. & costs. Fruit Fog requires less solution and 


pounds guaranteed 
pressure. Delivers 8 
to 15 gal. per min. 
Completely 
equipped, 300 gal. 
tank, truck, hose 
and guns. Porce- 
lain cylinders op- 
tional. Write for 


wipes out your losses by killing pests that 
other sprays cannot reach. 


Investigate the Hayes Sprayer line. It includes 
50 different models—one or more of which 
will exactly fit your requirements. New spray- 
er folder just off the press sent free upon re- 
quest. Send-for your copy today. 


_. .Hayes Pump &.Planter Co. . 
Dept. 09, 809 Sixth S&,°* Galva, Ill. 
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A sprayer that. 
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definite program for standardizing 
fruit and vegetable containers. The 
principal object is to eliminate the 
confusion which now exists on account 
of the wide variety. of containers in 
use. 

There are serious discrepancies in 
the legislation of different states at 
the present time, according to the 
department. Different states require 
containers of different size and shape. 
Many states also have weight laws 
which are in conflict. with each other 
and with the federal law. 

For the most part, the weights are 
based upon the heaped measure. The 
statutes as a rule prohibit the sale of 
standard baskets as bushel containers 
unless they contain the legal weight. 
This circumstance results in unneces- 
sary re-labeling of the weight or meas- 
ure. 

As one of the first steps in the 
movement, the Department of Agricul- 
ture believes that the various states 
should be requested to repeal their 
weight per bushel laws as applied to 
fruits and vegetables. Shipping con- 
tainers which are not now standard- 
ized should be standardized. All non- 
essential or short measure containers 
should be eliminated. Containers 
should be standardized as to volume 
and dimensions. 

The investigation of the department 
has shown that no definite program of 
standardization was in mind when 
many of the state laws were passed. 
Only Indiana and Texas have passed 
container laws based on a definite 
program which is‘ in harmony with 
that developed by the United States 
Department, of Agriculture. 

The survey has shown that the 
northwestern apple box has been 
adopted as a standard container by 
14 states and the District of Columbia. 
A mimeographed circular can be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agri- 
culture which describes the contain- 
ers standardized by each state. It 
also gives the title and address of the 
enforcing official. 





"THE HARVESTING of apples in 
the Shenandoah-Cumberland dis- 
trict was completed about November 
1. The heaviest shipping period oc- 
curred during the first week in No- 
vember. Rainy weather jelayed pick- 
ing this fall, and there has been con- 
siderable off-grade stock as a result. 
Some fruit was sold in bulk. 

Parts of four states comprise the 
Potomac-Shenandoah-Cumberland dis- 
trict. The following table shows the 
shipments from the district and from 
each state to October 25 of this year 
and to the correspondigg date last 
year: S 

Carlot Shipments of Apples from Poto- 
mac-Shenandoah-Cumberiand District 








This Last 
season season 

State to to 
Oct. 24. Oct. 25. 
eee re 4,531 7,574 
West Virginia......... 2,379 2,143 
Pennsylvania ......... 1,130 568 
SS ON 842 876 
. SS ee eee 6,882 11,161 


The export demand has recently 
showéd renewed strength. During the 
last part of October York Imperials 
sold in Great Britain for $6.50 to $7.25 
per barrel. Ben Davis sold at $6 to 
$6.50 per barrel on October 21. 

Domestic prices have been firm, 
with the tendency upward. It is re- 
ported that growers are “sitting rather 
tight.” Practically all of them have 


and furthermore, r of 














of Agriculture has developed a 
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‘THE UNITED STATES Department taking the precaution not to over. 


estimate their supplies and to sell out 
too heavily. Most of the shipments 
to date have been the result of sales 
made earlier in the season. 





"THE STATE extension department 

of Maryland reports that growers 
on the eastern shore have obtained 
excellent results this year from ship- 
ping mixed carlots of fruits and vege. 
tables to comparatively small mar. 
kets. By loading a car with several 
products, it is said, shippers found 
good markets in many small towng 
that cannot handle carlot quantities 
of a given commodity. These markets 
frequently pay as good prices as the 
large markets, and sometimes, whep 
the large markets are glutted, the 
small town prices are better. 


The report adds further that it ig . 


possible to load mixed carlots more 
readily at some times than entire car. 
lots of a single commodity. This ig 
particularly true of fruits and vege 
tables that ripen a week or 10 days 
ahead of the bulk of the crop. Fur 


thermore, certain crops, such as lima .° 


beans, are not grown in sufficient 
quantities in some communities to 
make carlot shipments possible. 





[ MPORTS’ of fresh fruits into the 
United Kingdom have shown a sub 
stantial increase since 1913, the value 
having more than doubled in the 
seven-year period, 1913-20, and almost 
trebled in the 10-year period, 1913-23, 
Whereas in 1913 such imports were 
valued at $47,595,294, their value 
reached $116,490,389 in 1920 and rose 
to $126,247,108 in 1923. The estimat- 
ed value of approximately $129,000,000 
in 1924 is also a further increase, ex- 
ceeding by $3,000,000 the value of 
1923 imports. (The approximate value 
of total imports of fresh fruits for 
1924 was obtained by deducting 15 
per cent—an estimate—from the value 
of the combined fresh-fruit and nut 
imports for that year.) 

The following table indicates the 
value of total yearly imports of fresh 
fruit in recent years: 
$129, 000,000 

126,247,108 


109,514,414 
110,748,330 





The greater portion of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom is er 
gaged in industrial rather than agrt 
cultural pursuits, and while apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, and currants 
are grown commercially, the supply 
by no means meets domestic require 
ments. In 1924 the estimated com 
mercial production of apples in the 
United States approximated the 
equivalent of 86,103,000 boxes (a box 
equaling one bushel), of which & 
quantity. equivalent to approximately 
12,361,020 boxes (around 14 per cent) 
was exported to various countries, the 
United’ Kingdom taking over 65 per 
cent of such exports. On the other 
hand, the estimated commercial pro 
duction of apples in the United King- 
dom, with a population around two 
fifths of that of the United States, 
was but one-tenth of United States 
production, or the equivalent of a> 
proximately 8,201,600 boxes, of which 
some 1,071,800 boxes were dessert 
apples, 4,473,600 boxes cooking apples, 
and 2,656,200 boxes cider apples. 
D. J. Moriarty, in Commerce Reports. 
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rus leaders regarded this estimate 
too high. To them it was quite ap- 
rent that the high estimate would 
per a depression in prices. Accord- 
ingly, @ number of leaders have been 
active in getting .the government to 
revise its early estimate. C. C. Com- 
mander, Manager of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, was most active in this 
work. He was assisted by Florida 
senators and congressmen. As a re- 
sult, the government estimate has 
peen reduced to 17,500,000 boxes, 
which is approximately correct, in the 
opinion of various experts. 
This move, which will probably 
mean much to Florida citrus growers, 
jg another example of the benefits of 
co-operative marketing. If there had 
peen no large state co-operative in 
Florida, the chances are good that a 
revision would never have been made, 
and as a result, prices for Florida 
oranges would be lower during the 
coming winter than they should be. 


cit 





1 omg shippers in the Northwest 
are pleased with the announce- 
ment of the Blue Star Steamship Line 
that a new refrigeration service will 
be begun between north Pacific ports 
and Hull, Rotterdam and Hamburg. 
There has been limited service the 
pst few years but not enough to 
meet the needs. 

The Blue Star Line officials promise 
to develop the business to the limit. 
All three of the ports named are big 
trading centers. Hull is the distribut- 
ing center for the: east coast of Great 
Britain, many large exporting con- 
cerns being located there. Rotterdam 
and Hamburg already have direct re- 
frigeration service, but the new ser- 
tice will add to the refrigeration facili- 
ties which are needed to meet the in- 
creased demand for northwestern 
apples. The Blue Star officials expect 
to institute service with Scandinavian 
ports at a later date. 





THE YAKIMA (Washington) Fruit 
Growers’ Association is following 
anew policy this fall in regard to 
storage. The fruit will be stored at 
home instead of near the markets, so 
that a closer check can be made on 
{ts condition up to the time of ship- 
ment. The four Big “Y” storage 
plants at Kennewick, Zillah, Sawyer 
and Yakima were filled to their capac- 
ity of 700 cars. Additional storage for 
wars "was secured in Grandview, 
ato and Yakima. : 
Athans were practically all 
: ¢ early in October. Spitzen- 
ders were also largely sold out, be- 
ing shipped mostly in mixed cars. 
large sizes of Romes have been in 
steady demand and storage of this 
variety will be limited mainly to the 
medium sizes. About 30,000 boxes of 
Delicicus in straight cars had been 
thipped early in the month, but there 
will be some of the fancy and C-grade 
apples stored. 


Monthly Market Review 


TH FOLLOWING summary of the 

fruit marketing situation was fur- 
tished by the United States Bureau 
od : cm Economics on Novem- 


% 





“Higher prices for fruits and vege- 
tables were main features of the mar- 
ket toward the end of the fall season. 

8 at that time are nothing un- 
Usual, but this year the advances be- 
gan 2 month early, including October 
a8 well as November. 

Produce shipments have compared 
Vell with last season during the early 
fall months, but began to fall away 
rapidly the last week of October. 
Some lines are about done by Novem- 

, and most winter shipments are 

storage, although the marketing 

new oranges, lettuce and bunched 
Vegetables begins before the old north- 
€i crops are fully under cover. 

me indications suggest a light 
movement of produce this winter. Not 
enly was the past season’s production 
less, but active marketing began early 

& large proportion of the crop 

shipped to market for stor- 
*€% As for the coming crops, win- 





ter vegetables show lighter acreage in 
Florida, owing partly to the disturb- 
ing effect of the real estate boom. 
Considerable truck land has been 
divided into lots, and some farmers 
are more interested in real estate 
markets than in the trucking outlook. 
Besides, there is a scarcity of labor 
on account of the demand for building 
and other lines of activity. 
Apples Slightly Higher 

“Prices of apples have been slowly 
catching up with the produce market 
in general. The present level is not 
much lower than the general range a 
year ago. A few varieties are even 
higher than last season. The gen- 
eral gain in barrel stock during Octo- 
ber and early November was 25c-75c 
a barrel, while northwestern boxed 
apples had gained 10c-25c per box dur- 
ing the same time. At the end of 


October northwestern extra fancy 
Jonathans were selling for $1.75-1.90 at 
shipping points, Delicious $2.25-2.50, 
Romes _ $1.65-1.75 and Winesaps at 
$2-2.25. These prices run about l0c a 
bushel lower than in 1924 for leading 
varieties, but about 75c lower for the 
Delicious. Northern city markets 
quote prices $1-1.25 per box above the 
shipping point level. Foreign apple 
trade started well, and has kept along 
at about last season’s volume. Prices 
around November 1 in foreign mar- 
kets compared well with the general 
October level, and were at least 25 
per cent above the prices a year ago. 
The good export trade has been a 
strong influence in the gradual rise of 
the whole market. The past pear season 
closed successfully with a good export 
demand for Kieffers, which were sell- 
ing in British markets at an average 


,carloads. 


. 
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of about $6 per barrel, as compared 
with $3-3.50 at western New York 
shipping points. 


Grapes Active 


“Prices of eastern grapes sagged off 
toward the end of the season from 
the combined effects of crop injury 
and the abundance of western grapes, 
but on the whole the price received 
for New York grapes was not far be- 
low $100 per ton through the height 
of the season, and was considered 
fairly profitable, notwithstanding a 
light production. The grape crop in 
Michigan was extremely light. Cali- 
fornia grapes are still flooding the 
market as a result of the season’s 
great movement of 70,000 to 80,000 
The carlot grape output is 
now in the general classification of 
heavy shipping products alpng with 
potatoes, apples and oranges.” 
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' DopseeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


Ruggedly built for hard work, yet 
smartly equipped, too, for social and 
family use. | 


The steel body is finished in a lustrous 
black enamel that lasts for years. The 
seats are deep, wide and durably uphol- 
stered in genuine blue Spanish leather. 


Every item of special equipment is an 


integral part of the design — not an 
afterthought. 


A practical car, through and through. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
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Magara 
- Soluble Sulphur Compound, 


The Complete Dormant and 


Delayed Dormant Spray 


In the Delayed Dormant Niagara Soluble Sulphur 
Compound (complete.in itself) controls Aphis, Scale 
and Scab with one application of one material. 





FUNGUS 
Worst Enemy of Fruit 
Apple scab infection fre- 
quently occurs during the 


APHIS SCALE 
A Most Stealthy Pest The Cause of Abandoned 
Soluble Sulphur Compound, Orchards 
alone, when used in delayed 
dormant, at a time when 
rosy and green aphis eggs 
are in the cracked stage, 
will control these insects, if 
the buds are thoroughly 
wet by the spray and the 
application is made ac- 
cording to directions. 


No addition of nicotine 


It costs less and does more than other sprays 
One 100-Ib. drum is equal to one 600-bbl. of Lime Sulphur Solution. 
Every pound paid for is a pound of effective spray material. 


COMPLETE — EFFECTIVE — ECONOMICAL 


See your dealer or write for booklet now f 


San Jose Scale is continual- 
ly devitalizing trees and 
blemishing fruit, making it 
unfit for market. Next year 
may be.your Scale Year. 
Niagara Soluble Sulphur 
Compound rids the orchard 
of scale and keeps the trees 
free of this orchard foe. 


Complete in itself 


delayed dormant period. 
Niagara Soluble Sulphur 
Compound is a fungicide and 
will .prevent this possible 
infection of fungus and 
to the production of clean 
fruit. 

No addition of a fungicide 





Niagara SPRAYER COMPANY’, MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 


















OO AFTER A MONTH 
“— FREE TRIAL 


Unexcelled 
for Orchard 
Work 














Its low 
height, great 
area of traction 
surface (900 to 1000 
square inches), positive, 
square-turning ability made possi- 
ble by its multiple disc clutch control, 
front spring suspension with ample ground 
clearance and automatic spring release, 
which protects the tread and prevents un- 
due strain, makes the Track pull-equipped 
Fordson an ideal orchard tractor. 

















It is low in cost to buy and to 
operate. You should investi-|. 
gate it. Your Fordson 
dealer can tell you all 
about it—or write 
this com- 













City : ’ pany. 
Mfg. Company 
Dept. F-12 Racine, Wis. 
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tree. 
clean cultivation, or the more fre- 
quent the cultivation, the fewer mice 
will be encountered. . 


_ American Fruit Grower Magazin, 
How to Detect and Control Field Mice 


(Continued 


ing for these, one should pick out the 
more dense covers and carefully part 
the grasses in all directions when the 
runs will be clearly evident if present. 
By fall the trails will probably have 
been used for a considerable time and 
will be well worn and extensive, a 
single run usually extending to three 
or four or more trees. In case of 
either species of mouse, they may be 
expected to concentrate in the lower 
parts of the orchard, where the soil is 
usually richer and more moist and 
mellow. This is most often associated 





Typical pine mouse injury 


with a more abundant food supply 
and better cover, as well as a more 
favorable soil in which to burrow. 
October or November or even Decem- 
ber are the months for the inspection 
of an orchard for mice and for taking 
steps to protect the trees for the 
winter. 

Several Methods of Preventing Injury 
Having found the orchard infested 
with mice, it is necessary to decide 
upon a method of preventing injury to 
the trees. This may be accomplished 
by killing the mice, by keeping them 
away from the trees by repellent 
washes or mechanical protectors, or 
by ‘keeping them out of the orchard 
by clean cultivation, which removes 
their food supply and surface shelter. 
In_ selecting the most practical 
method of controlling mice on a 
premise, there are a number of points 
to be taken into consideration, since 
successful methods will vary greatly 
with the various conditions to be en- 
countered. In general, however, the 
following procedure will be found 
applicable as indicated: 

Fati Cultivation Effective 

In orchards where cultivation is 
annually practiced, a thorough culti- 
vation in the fall will be found most 
effective. Clean cultivation removes 
the normal food: supply of both 
species of mice and causes them to 
seek other quarters. Cultivation 
around the tree is helpful only in the 
case of the meadow mouse and is of 
no practical value where pine mice 
are concerned. Even in the case of 
meadow mice, however, the deeper. 
snows should be packed down around 


be able to approach and work on the 
tree under cover of the snow and 
thereby defeat the purpose in clear- 
ing away the cover from around the 
The nearer the approach to 


In orchards where a cover crop is 


allowed to remain for several years 
before being plowed under, or where 
permanent sod of grass or cover of 
clover or alfalfa is maintained, it will 
be advisable to take some action to 
destroy the mice or protéct the trees 





from their depredations. Leguminous™ 
crops’ particularly 


’ “attract. !mice, al- 


the trees, for otherwise the mice will . 


from page 4) 


though, at the same time, they Supply 
a favored food that in itself is Often 
sufficient to protect the trees. It ig 
not safe, however, tol@epend upon th 
presence of leguminous foods to wart 
off the attack of numerous mice, fo 
in a.number of cases on record the 
mice have wrought great destruction 
under such conditions. 


Trapping or Poisoning for Pine Mice 

If pine mice are present, trapping 
and poisoning are the only methods 
applicable. Meadow mice may be pre 
vented from reaching the tree py 
guarding the base of the tree with ta, 


] Paper, wooden veneer, or woven wire 


The latter is the most economica] jp 
the long run and does not have to be 
removed each spring as do the other 
to avoid harborage for insects, By 
using wire netting 18 or more inches 
high, the tree is well protected from 
rabbits also. Occasionally the mice 
are able to get under the guard or 
over the top in cases of deep snow 
but as a whole this form of protection 
has given satisfactory results. 

A less expensive and fairly satis. 
factory method of protecting trees 
from meadow mice (not from ping 
mice) is by means of repellent washes 
applied to the base of the trunks, 
These also protect the trees from 
rabbits when applied to a sufficient 
height. Young trees, however, when 
painted with a continuous air-tight or 
waterproof coating are liable to be 
seriously injured. Probably the best 
deterrent of this sort is a mixture of 
one part of creosote oil to two or 
three parts of coal tar. This should 
not be applied, however, to trees two 
years old or less. There is less likeli- 
hood of injury to young trees if the 
mixture is applied in strips and not 
solidly around the trunk. A rather 
thick mixture of pure white lead and 
pure raw linseed oil has also been 
used successfully on the larger trees, 
For young trees, a coating of undi- 
luted lime-sulphur is very effective 
but is short lived and should be re 
newed several times during the win 
ter for the best effect. 

Thorough trapping. or poisoning, 
when successful, is probably the most 
practical method, as it applies equal 
ly well to both species of mice and 
meets practically every condition 
liable to be encountered. Total elimi 
nation of the mice removes all chance 
ef injury and allows mulching if de 
sired, a very dangerous practice 
where mice are present. Trapping, 


however, is not practical except on 


small areas, on account of the labor 
involved in caring for them properly. 
When only a few trees, a bed of tuber- 
ous plants, er other small areas are 
concerned, a few ordinary wooden- 
based snap mouse traps set in the 
runways of the mice and baited with 
oatmeal will well serve the purpose. 
On larger areas poisoning is recom- 
mended. 


Poisoning in Fall Is Effective Method 

If poisoning is successfully carried 
on late in the fall, there will probably 
be no further mouse invasion of the 
orchard and the trees will have been 
protected for the winter. It is not al 
ways possible, however, to destroy 
100 per cent of the mice with one 
poisoning so that it is desirable to 








Pine mouse (Pitymys pinetorum) 


place in the orchard a supply of por 
soned bait which will be available 
to any mice present and remain ia 
an effective condition throughout the 
winter. This is accomplished first by 

a bait that will be resistant 
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_ ender, juicy and delicious in flavor. 
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the poison in a position where it will 
be accessible to mice and protected 

m the elements. Poisoned bait pre- 

ed according to *the following 
formula is well adapted for this pur- 

e: 
mix one tablespoonful of gloss 
starch in a@ half teacupful of cold 
water and stir into one pint of boil- 
ing water to make a smooth, clear 

ste. Mix one ounce of powdered 
strychnine with one ounce (one table- 
spoonful) of baking soda and stir into 
one teacupful of the starch paste to 
a smooth, creamy mass free from 
lumps. 
heavy corn syrup and two tablespoon- 
fuls of glycerine and stir thoroughly. 
Apply to 12 quarts of good clean 
wheat and mix thoroughly until every 


kernel is evenly coated. Allow to dry 
over night, when it will be ready to 
use. 
Place Bait in Poison Stations 

A tablespoonful of this bait should 
be placed in poison stations provided 
to protect bait from the weather for 
the purpose as stated above. Tin 
cans crushed so as to leave an open- 
ing of about one and one-half inches 
are often used but have to be replaced 
every year or two. Small drain tiles, 
wide mouthed bottles or, better still, 
small, home-made, wooden caches, or 
flat, box-like containers may be used. 
There are also two commercial poison 


Add one-half teacupful of. 


containers manufactured’ especially 
for .this purpose that are proving 
successful. The poison stations should 
be placed under every tree where the 
mice are particularly abundant but 
where the infestation is not heavy; 
one under every two to three trees in 
alternate rows will suffice. The sta- 
tions should be filled in the fall and 
inspected and refilled later in the win- 
ter and spring as required. 

A second poisoned bait more easily 
prepared and usually very effective, 
particularly for pine mice, but not 
giving permanent protection unless 
repeated from time to time, is pre- 
pared as follows: Cut three quarts 
of sweet potatoes into approximately 
half-inch cubes. Mix one-eighth ounce 
of powdered strychnine and an equal 





Good type of poison station for field mice 


amount of baking soda, and, using a 
pepper box, sift this over the freshly 
cut potatoes, stirring constantly to 
distribute the poison evenly over the 
baits. Use at once or while the baits 
are fresh. 

One or two pieces of the bait should 
be dropped into the openings in the 
mouse tunnel a placed also in mole 
runways if present. If holes are nu- 
merous, only one or two openings 
need be treated under each tree. This 
method is very useful also in destroy- 
ing these mice during the summer 
when they are found destroying tu- 
berous plants, truck garden produce, 
and the like. 


_Rambles of a Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 7) 


avery great interest is developing 
in several deciduous fruits and pecans. 
One of the deciduous fruits now at- 
tracting a lot of attention is grapes. 
The question of whether or not they 
will grow successfully is already be- 
yond the experimental stage. The 
Munson seedlings of the Vitis aestivalis 
type have been found to grow quite 
successfully in that section. Interest 
has now reached the stage where the 
acreage will be extended rather rapid- 
ly. The variety question is the only 
one which seems to need further in- 
vestigation, and this, of course, is a 
matter which will probably have to be 
worked out slowly in accordance with 
market demands. 

Grape growing is perhaps best de- 
veloped at present in Lake county, 
at Tavares, near Leesburg. There, 
County Agent L. H. Wilson, has been 
quite active in promoting the industry. 
Carlot shipments were made for the 
first time the past summer. 

There is also much interest in 
grapes in northwestern Florida. The 
acreage there promises to be extended 
Tapidly in the next few years. Around 
De Funiak Springs, in Walton county, 
the interest is very keen, largely be- 
Cause of the success of A. L. Cottrill. 


Munson Seedlings Do Well 


The varieties which have proved 
successful in Florida are seedlings 
developed by the late Prof. R. W. 
Munson in Texas. They belong to 
the summer type (Vitis aestivalis). 
The leading varieties are the llen 

» the R. W. Munson, 2ud the Car- 
Man. The fruit of these varieties is 


The bunches are fairly compact and 
large, though the berries are consider- 
ably smaller than those of the Con- 
cord. The color varies from light 
wine to dark wine in shade and is 
quite attractive. The Carman seems 
most popular at present. It has good 
color and quality, and, as the skin is 
somewhat tough, it should be a good 
shipper. The Ellen Scott is superior 
in quality, but the skin is quite tender 
and there may be some difficulty in 
shipping it. The Munson is reported 
to be excellent, but the stock is still 
limited in quantity. The Armalaga, 
a white grape, is also promising, and 
the Niagara also grows well in that 
section. 

Attempts to grow the European 
wine grapes (Vitis vinifera) and the 
native Fox grapes (Vitis labrusca) 
have resulted unsuccessfully owing to 
attacks of diseases. The Muscadine 
grapes (Vitis rotundifolia) grow suc- 
cessfully, but there is no great de- 
mand for grapes of this type at 
present. 

I had an opportunity to examine in 
detail the 10-acre vineyard of A. L. 
Cottrill, near De Funiak Springs. Mr. 
Cottrill and his wife lived in Chicago 
until a couple of years ago. His wife 
is as active in the outside operations 
as himself. They have a nicely im- 
proved place. The vineyard was_plant- 
ed in February, 1924, and it has made 
a remarkable growth, thanks to excel- 
lent care and heavy fertilizing. Some 
of the canes made a growth of over 30 
feet the past season. It seems to me 
this ig too much growth for best re- 


(Conchuded on page 27) . 
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Using the Gang Plow 


A gang plow and a tractor will tutn two or more ; 


furrows at a time. It ‘pays to 
your farm is large enough.» * -°.:: 


. 


use machinery —if 


But large-scale production means a large-scale risk. 
To spread this risk, and to make the fullest use of 
land and labor and equipment, the farmer turns 


to diversified production. 


The first electric light and power plants produced 
but a small “crop” of a single service—lighting. 
As the demand grew, interconnections made it 
possible for a larger plant to serve a wider territory. 
Diversification, too, was sought by developing 
new uses for electric power. 


Based on these principles of large-scale production 
and diversification, our present so-called “super- 
power” systems have grown up. These are the 
systems which have made it possible to use the 
“gang-plow” in electric-power production and to 
extract much more electric power from each pound 
of coal than even the best of “small-scale” power 
stations could produce back in the “old days” — 


twenty years ago. 


To extend the benefits of so-called 
“super-power” to agriculture, fif- 
teen state committees are at wor. 
with the national committee in 
studying the problems of farm elec- 
trifucation. 

The Committee on Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture iscomposed 


of economists andengineers re, 


sente 


ing the U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 


Commerce and the Interior, 


Amer. 


Farm Bureau Federation, Nation- 
al Grange, Amer. Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, Farm Light- 
ing Mfg. Ass’n., and the Nation- 
aPElectric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work, write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York City 








with Diamond Mesh 
Expandable Guards 


PROTECT YOUR TREES 







which have solved the problem of 
tree protection for every Grower 
who has tried them. The most pe - 
its, 

ete. 


can’t come Rugged, durable 
guard of finest quality, heavy gal- 
vanized steel, yet as guard 
in the market. Write for our 
important free of 
helpful information, _listin 
everything forthe Orchard an 
Garden if you not already 
have one. 
THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
SUPPLY CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Don't buy till ii 
comes. 
FIELD FORCE 
PUMP Co, 
Dept. B 
Elmira, N. Y. 





OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 
High-pressure machines. The last word in me- 
chanical agitators. Automatic brushes keep suc- 
tion strainers clean. No clogging of nozzles. 

A sprayer for every need 
—high pressure guaranteed. 


Send for catalog. , 








YOU NEED 
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orc troubles 







expensive 







This beautifully illustrated 
that you cannot afford to be without. It 

hard and tells how to control 
easy to follow—the same program that we 
our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 
is free to any tree owner as long as the supply lasts, 


B. G. Pratt Company, Dept. 11, 50 Church St., New York 


spray program, simple and 
follow successfully in 


Send For This Big Free Book 


and instructive 32-page book is a text-book 
scribes 





ictures and 


your 
em. It contains a complete 
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A Bit o’Bloom 


AN OLD gardener did, I verily be- 

lieve, prolong his: life, and surely 
added much cheer, to‘ his -@eclining 
years, .by gathering many potted 


noise that sounded in the wretched 
man’s ears almost like “Dada.” “Jolly 
little beggar,” he said, “and quite ali 
right for a baby. but I simply can't 
live: with him.” 

Twenty-four hours later the orphan- 
age bell rang once more. “I’ve come 
for my baby,” announced the bachelor, 
making a grab for the soft little 
bunch of smiles and dimples, “J sim- 
ply can’t live without him.” 


age and frest Gombined to, set limits 
upon his ambition to be digging in 
the garden. “Seems like fr just can’t 
feel natural without:a bit ‘do’ bloom. to 
tend,” he would say when ‘compliment- 
ed upon the bright display. 

Though we wear fewer and lighter 
clothes than did a former generation, 
we no longer consent to be cooped up 
indoors during the winter. We re- 
fuse to have our comings and goings 
dictated by the elements and show 
greater indifference to weather. That 
is, women do. As for men, they’ve al- 
ways done just about as they pleased, 
and in that showed uncommonly good 
sense. 

Yet with the coming of cold 
weather, the members of every house- 
hold pass more time indoors than at 
a season when the temperature con- 
stantly invites to enjoyment under a 
warm blue sky. So it would seem 
that the house should be made 
specially attractive during the winter 
months, since the family is then most 
dependent upon it for comfort and 
pleasure. 

When our gardens are gay, we love 
to cut the flowers to decorate our 
rooms. When we look out of the 
window and see them bare and brown, 
or shivering white with snow, our 
eyes turn back with longing for some 
warmth of color indoors. We need 
evidence of continued life and growth 
in nature to offset the depression of 
the deathlike trance of winter. 

The traveler may note that the 
more northern countries excel in in- 
door gardens. Windows are brilliant 
with blossom in Scandinavia through 
the months of frozen night. We, too, 
are giving more attention to window 
gardens and feel that the_delight to 
the eye reacts upon our spirits in ’ 
~ ig a neamaies caer ag Seldom, too, is —_ om — 

* ry t r a 
constantly in sight “a bir ot blog.” fenuinely plessurable to elther party. 
Like naturally seeks like. Can you 
chat easily with them of sports,. the 
latest plays and operas, or of foreign 
travel? Can they feel even an intelli- 
gent concern in the matters that 
affect your daily life? 

It is more sensible to seek friends 
among those of gs + your 

: own financial standing. This saves 
i gen Mpeg Rog Ay gegen we needless expense, some heartburning, 
of all single men. Especially it bre een the ne ena Rs 
would not be fair to my old friend, © essence of mutual enjoy- 


the bachelor next door, who, for many ment. 
It would be folly to allow any sense 
vari Rane 4 “4 ag ved joy to the little + isteriority to creep into acceptance 
After I left that neighborhood and, Of the fact that you are better off 
I am vain enough to think, partly be- aoa So y revere even roy = dis 
cause I left it, he felt increasingly “°STe®, = & es ‘ 


cain covered, to avoid persons of any class. 
4 ed ae. rag he a Friendship is almost as strong as love 
was nearing what have been called ‘2 leaping barriers. 
the lonesome years; and he certainly 
did love children. Americans have been reproached 

His friends always thought he for being more entirely the slaves of 
should marry and become a happy fashion than any other nation, yet 
husband and father, but a tragedy of when the Turkish govermment set the 
early life had left him unable to re- seal of approval upon European head- 
cali that “wild freshness of morning” gear, the hat rush of the turbaned 
which had glorified his young love. Turk was so precipitate and fierce 
No woman thereafter tempted him to that legal restrictions had to be 
give up his freedom. Yet at last he placed upon the profiteering dealers 
surprised himself by taking from an in men’s millinery. 
orphanage a soft little bunch of smiles 
and dimpies, with the stipulation that 
after one week's trial he might return 
it. And he promptty did. 

The baby had amazed and disquieted 
him. His cherished freedom seemed 
gone. In spite of a good nurse, an 
overw sense of responsibility 
had ousted his long-cultivated peace 
SaiCae iis A an Guns Bacohens seh 
w to 80 t he t return 
the baby. r Irritable Husband (to 

Early on the appointed morning he ing a nail): “However do you expect 
sought the institution and thrust the to knock a nail in the wall with a 
disturbing creature back inte the clothes brush? For goodness’ sake 
arms. of the attendant nurse. 
baby dimpled and made a gurgiing don.) 





For Richer for Poorer 


Not MANY millionaires will read 
this, and if they should, they’d 
find nothing to hurt their feelings 
even though we are frankly discuss- 
ing, and doubting, their desirability 
as associates for ourselves. In a 
mood of complete candor, most of us 
will admit that we have at times 
wished for more social intercourse 
with the very wealthy. 

How natural! There’s so much that 
is enjoyable gathered round them. 
The desire is not necessarily pure 
snobbishness, the unworthy ambition 
of the social climber. Often there is 
complete equality in refinement, edu- 
cation and intelligence, yet if they are 
greatly our superiors in wealth, we 
are wiser not to try to cultivate their 
companionship. 

The position of always receiving 
and never offering is undignified. But 
what has the person of average means 
o offer in return for entertainment 
that they can in no way duplicate? 
It must at best be merély a gracious 
gesture. 

Even so, the temptation to go be 
yond your means in the effort to keep 
up your end, is almost irresistible. 
And when you have strained every 
nerve, you are oppressed by the 
knowledge that it must all appear 
very commonplace to the wealthy 





A Batchelor’s Baby 


bachelor’s baby is today as fine a 
man as any mother’s son of them. 
Babies are doubtless the reason why 
some women marry. They are also 








What price marriage? Our bachelor 
maids may thank their stars that 
they were not born in Cherry Blos- 
som Land. Last summer three Japa- 
nese girls between the ages of 20 and 
26, leaped into the flaming crater of a 
— rather than continue to live 
unw 





wife driv- 


The use you head, dear!”—Tit-Bits (Low . 


By Mary Lee Adams 


The Day of Temptation 


"THE DAY of Temptation draws 
nearer and nearer, and we hail it 
with gladness because we know when 
it comes right up to us we shall recog- 
nize it as dear old Merry Christmas. 
But during the weeks that must inter- 
vene, it surely deserves the most dis- 
quieting title. 

Consider your probable program for 
the month of December, and if it isn’t 
going to be chock-full of temptation, 
you must belong either to that splen- 
did, strong, self-controlled type of 
which we hear much and seé little, or 
to the ranks of those evén more re- 
mote from our daily experience, to 
whom “money is absolutely no con- 
sideration my dear.” 


Yielding to Temptation 


We pray not to be led into tempta- 
tion, yet some temptations are harm- 
less and some even praiseworthy—as 
when we are tempted to do a kind- 
ness. At Christmas, we really do well 
to yield up to a certain point. Draw 
.the line firmly at mortgaging the 
farm, pawning the flivver or running 
into debt. Having taken these decent 
precautions, just cut loose and do 
yourself the favor of calculating how 
much happiness you can afford to get 
for Christmas. 

Naturally it is not your individual 
happiness you are planning. Christ- 
mas is a time when we get happiness 
through giving. That’s true perhaps, 
of all times and seasons, but on the 
Day of Temptation especially, we feel 
the urge to do for others. 

IT guess many an old ‘miser, who 
simply can’t let go of a single cent, 
has crossed the road on Christmas 
Day to avoid passing too close to 
some bright-faced child for fear that, 
in spite of himself, the pennies would 
leap out of his tightly-buttoned 
pockets. 

The eyes of quite small children 
shine with as great satisfaction over 
some little atrocity of a gift they 
have fashioned for Mother or Daddy, 
as over the radiant tree loaded with 
bewildering riches for themselves. 
No more lovable“trait can be culti- 
vated in children than the joy of giv- 
ing. The joy of getting, being inborn 
and sturdy, needs no tender nurture 
to make it thrive but, in the long run, 
which stands wus in better stead 
through life? ai 

_ Where the Gifts Go 

If you take out pencil and paper 
and give free rein to your fancy, 
writing down the name of every rela- 
tive, friend and acquaintance you 
would like to remember with an ap- 
propriate gift, it would stretch from 
the pavement to the tip top.of that 
66-story hotel that is going up on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

It’s fun too, and not a bad way to 
ease the mind, even though in the 
end nothing more substantial comes 
of it than the wonderful feast a hun- 
gry man may enjoy from reading the 
sucenient pages of Miss Fancy Fryer’s 
Cook Book. ' 3 

Getting down to businéss and, if 
needs be, hewing to the line, few 
names may be left on that list but 
those of children. Older people will 
understand. Sometimes they under- 
stand so well that they say, “Why, I 
think it simply sinful of the Jones to 
spend so much money when they’ve 
owed their grocer a big bill for 
months.” 


that responded so _ gratifyingly to 
rapping and tapping and spinning, 
Hail to the “Five and Tens” 

At a children’s party I went to this 
past summer, every child was beam. 
ing with delight over the prizes they 
drew from the pack of old Mother 
Goose. Almost all of these articles 
were, as the hostess told me, pur. 
chased at five and ten-cent stores. 

These humble and gaudy bazaars 
have brought abundant Christmas joy 
into homes that without their eco 
nomic aid would have been forced to 
go short on the supply of toys for the 
kiddies. How young eves sparkle at 
sight of the gay ornaments for the 
tree. What pretty and really usefy| 
things are obtained from their fasgj- 
nating counters. What balm they 
bring to the anxious mother who must 
make every dollar go a little further 
than possible. 

We, who are not of those to whom 
“money is no consideration,” owe an 
enormous debt of gratitude to these 
emporiums of the populace. They are 
the average Christmas shopper's para. 
dise. Let’s give three rousing cheers 
for the “Five-and-tens,” and I’m more 
than willing to serve as cheer leader. 

By All Means Have a Tree 


In my childhood there were a few 
Christmases without a tree. It must 
be confessed that they appear in 
retrospect somewhat drab beside 
those scintiHating memories of holly, 
pine, spruce, fir or hemlock. There 
may be a merry Christmas, even a 
jolly Christmas, without a tree, but 
it is not a complete Christmas any 
more than it would be if the same old 
thing were served for dinner as on 
any other day. 

hildren (and after all anything we 
write or say about Christmas comes 
down to the children) love a tree. 
And I think it ought to stay up a full 
week even if a few leaves or needles 
fall. The season’s blessing of Peace 
and Good Will seems~to hover over 
the house so long as the little tree 
stretches out its arms in benison. 

Wreaths in the windows, greens 
and berries over the door, are em- 
biems of hospitality and express the 
general neighborly spirit that marks 
the true vaiue of our Christmas revels. 
Purses may be shrunken on that day, 
but if the heart be greater, there has 
been gain. : 

Love Must Be Expressed 


Taking a peep back into the early 
years, can’t you see the dear smile on 
the faces of father and mother as 
clearly as you see the gifts and lights 
and wreaths? Did not all your games 
have an added zest because of their 
entrancing interest in them? No one 
with such memories should be willing 
for their own children to grow wp 
without them. 

-How shocking a sour face looks at 
the Christmas board. How a harsh 
word grates on the ear. How revolt- 
ing is any evidence of meanness or 
selfishness while the chimes ring out 
or the carols are sung. These things 
are sadly out of keeping with the 
spirit of Christmas. 

On this loveliest of festivals, mod- 
ernists atid fundamentalists, gentiles 
and even Jews feel the same obliga- 
tion laid upon them, the obligation to 
follow, at least for the brief period of 
celebration, the example of the great 
and gentle Teacher from whom the 
day derives its name. 

Being what we are, few of us can 
maintain this high pitch of spiritual- 
ity continuously. But if for one only 
day in the year we become as little 
children, simple, loving and guileless, 
we are .the better for it the year 
round. No Class of people can be 
found more sure to reap this benefit 
than my fruit grower friends. Merry 
Christmas to every one of you. 
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Ramblesofa Horticulturist 


(Continued from page 25) 
though some of the authorities 
jn that section claim it is not. 
Methods of Training 

mr. Cottrill’s plants bore a fair crop 

grapes this year. He trains his 
yines according to the Munson sys- 
tem. This is used almost altogether 
in the section and seems to be well 
adapted for the climate and _ the 
pright sun. Posts are set along the 
rows, as in the Kniffin system, and a 
cross arm is nailed to each post. One 
wire is stretched over each end of the 
cross arms and another is tacked to 
the posts just below the cross arms. 
The vines are supported vertically by 
the lower wire and the canes are al- 
jowed to spread out over the cross 
arm wires as they grow. 

Heavy pruning is practiced, as in 
northern sections. Because of the 
sandy nature of the soil used for grape 
culture, heavy applications of fertiliz- 
ers are made. Mr. Cottrill sprayed 
with Bordeaux the past season and 
poth the fruit and foliage were con- 
spicuously clean. 

The grape industry of the southeast- 
ern states ought te have a good future 
before it. The Munson varieties: have 
fruit of excellent flavor and appear- 
ance. The fruit ripens early in the 
season, before the grapes in northern 
states and before there is much com- 
petition from California. This fat 
alone should permit the development 
of a strong market demand for the 
southern product. There are some 
leaders, furthermore, who believe 
there are real opportunities along the 
grape juice line for southern grape 
growers. No less an authority than 


_ Dr. H. H. Hume of the Glen St. Mary 


Nurseries is strongly of this view- 


point. 
BLUEBERRY GROWING 


Another fruit which promises to 
grow in importance in Florida is the 
blueberry. This fruit grows wild in 
Florida and has been developed under 
aaltivation only recently. County 
Agent J. W. Mathison has been active 
in promoting the seleetion of superior 
wid plants for setting cultivated 
areas. As these grow and exhibit 
their merits, the poorer plants are re- 
moved and are replaced by root suck- 
ers from the superior plants. One of 
the most extensive growers in north- 
western Florida is W. R. Stinson, with 
whom I visited for a whole day. Mr. 
Stinson, a lumber operator, also has 
several farms and is much interested 
ja pecans, Satsuma oranges and blue- 
berries. He has 15 acres of blueberries 
in bearing and he picked 5500 quarts 
from them the past season, They 
were sold in the fresh state. Can- 
neries are expected to develop at a 
later date. 


Plants Propagated from Wild Stocks 
The plants may be propagated either 
by root sprouts or by means of cut- 
tings. The wild stock shows a wide 
Variation in the type of plant and the 
character of the fruit. Although I 
of no specific tests of the mat- 


ter, several persons stated that the| 


superior varieties. developed in New 
Jersey were not adapted for southern 
conditions. If this is the case, the 
only methods of improving varieties 
are to make selections from the wild 
type or to grow seedlings in quantity 
in the hope that superior ones will 
appear. It will be well for growers to 
bropagate their entire plantings from 
& given strain or variety so as to be 
able to offer.a uniform product for 
sale. Conditions seem favorable for 
blueberries in Florida and the acreage 
devoted to this crop ought to increase 
Materially in the next few years. _ 


SATSUMA ORANGES 

The Satsuma orange receives con- 
siderable attention in northern and 
western Florida. The larger fruited 
varieties are too tender for these see- 
tions and the Satsuma, being better 
fitted for the conditions, is grown quite 
extensively. This ig the kid glove 
@range which was introduced from 
Japan. The acreage planted to it was 
increasing rapidly up to two years 
"80, when a severe freeze destroyed 





E KNow a farmer who is 

fond of music and thinks 
the melodies of his youth are 
best. 

For years he sought the 
words of a song his mother 
used to sing. It was “ Nico- 
demus.” He remembered 
the air, but the lines eluded 
him. 

No one could help him— 
not even a music publisher to 
whom he wrote. He seemed 
to be the only person in the 
world who had heard of this 
song. 

Last Christmas the farmer 
bought a radio set—for all the 
family. One evening, out of the 
ether came the lost favorite— 
a mellow baritone singing: 
"Nicodemus, the slave, was of African birth, 

And was bought for a bag full of gold; 


He was rechon'd as part of the salt of the carth, 
But he died long ago, very old.” 


The farmer’s wife 
wrote down the words 
—all the verses. 





ATWATER KENT 


“There are no songs 
like the old songs REPS orto for 





Model ro (without tubes), $30 Radio Speakers 
‘ priced from $12 to $28 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada. 
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The farmers say 
“Atwater Kent” 









n The Meredith Publi ions,owned by Edwin 

ittust rated ix the T. Meredith ,ex-Secretary of Agriculture and 

Model 20 Com- the Capper Publications, owned by Arthur 

pact. This set is Capper, ex-Governor of Kansas, recently 

- priced at cighty asked farmers in many States what make of 
x dollars Radio they expected to buy. 


In both surveys the leading make was 
Atwater Kent. Every Atwater Kent owner 
knows why. Your dealer knows, too, and 
will be glad to tell you. 








How radio pays 


everybody. It brings into your 


“That one song is worth home, from over the hills and 
° far away, concerts, opera, plays, 
ten times more to me than Sddling contest, spelling bees, 
the money we paid for the lectures, farm talks, university 
° A ° extension courses, the voices of 
radio set,” the farmer satd. the world’s leaders, including the 
ee ose had ’ President of the United States. 
Ysa OR j = n't been To the farmer, it also brings 
tening: market, crop and weather re- 
. ife— ports. The farmer who is missing 
nd the farmer’s wife—what Lee Seren ca 
. - ntservice is n 
does she say? Her favorite is money, a8 5 at 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” re 
sung by a male quartet. She Se eae 
hears it frequently, for broad- oworg Sanbapereniageng.ngy cock 
casters have wisely recognized Games Cendant Fieey irengh 
the demand for negro spirit- WEAR... 4... New York 
e 9 WyARe cece Providence 
uals and old heart songs, as WEBI... ..2+25- Boston 
és aa «+. Philadeiphia 
well as for classical music and woo alternatin 
Z Fi WCAB «ees Pittsburg 
the steamy jazz of the night > Sea Buffale 
clubs. P< Cee "Davenport 
ee os weco. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
I like to hear the great WSAE.. ++. ee 
preachers, too,” says the farm- WTAG « «+. Worcester 
ee On oe 6 on : 
er's wife. “But, I declare, the ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
best thing about radio is that A. Atwater Kent, President 
° e 4717 Wissahickon Ave. 
it keeps the boys and girls at Philadelphia - Penna. 
home.” ap FoR 
. SEND FOR IT? 
Theirset isan Atwater Kent We will gladly send you free a copy 
; r 2 Z ° ae eres | j2- Page 
Can you imagine a gift that les of you soll jst weiss enéash 
: h nbpm of omni 
would ring more ap- ing Sets, Radio Speakers and ether 


piness this Christmas oquigment. 
—to all your family? 























fmany groves. That freeze demon- 


strated that well cared for groves 
were able to endure more cold than 
others. At the present time the in- 
dustry is taking on new life and addi- 
tional plantings are being made. The 
trees are banked high with earth every 
fai, for it has been found that such 
trees, after having their tops killed by 
, will sprout from the base 
make a new top. Many young 
treated during the freeze two 

have developed- nice new 


il 





if 


ago 
and are bearing good crops of 


fruit. On the whole, not many of the 
old groves are being revived in north- 
ern Florida, most of them having too 
many bare spots for this purpose. 
Comparatively numerous plantings are 
now being made and there is every in- 
dication that the Satsuma industry 
will become an important one again 
in the near future. 


E XCESSIVE rainfall during late 
summer and early fall may cause 
some winter killing of grapes, accord- 
ing to the New York Agricultural Ex- 















periment Station. Grapes on poorly 
drained soils will probably suffer more 
than others. 

The station recommends that grow- 
ers plant cover crops or let the weeds 
grow in July or August of each year. 
This will tend to dry out the soil and 
ripen the wood early. Rye, oats, 
wheat, barley and buckwheat make 
good cover crops. 

Some injury will always follow se- 
vere weather, but vineyards receiv- 
ing the proper treatment will suffer 
less than others. 
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This trademark is a 

, symbol of quality 
which you will find 
on little motors that 
pump water or run 
household machin- 
ery, and on the big 
motors that irrigate 
vast farm sections 
and turn the wheels 
of American indus- 
tries. 


How neat should 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 















aad ZAP 














a woman lift? 


“A pint is a pound the world 
around,” andthe woman who 
carries from the well to the 
house the water needed for 
the average farm family lifts 
several hundred pounds a day. 


A pump driven by a G-E 
motor will do this job for a few 
cents a week, where electric 
service is available. 


Farm surveys in a number of 
states show that the most 
used electric conveniences are 
those that’ make woman’s 
work easier. 






















800 ROOMS 











Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


800 BATHS 
$2.50 PER DAY AND UP 


ARABIAN RESTAURANT 
GOTHIC GRILL CAFETERIA 
TEA ROOM 


JOHN H. STEWART, Gen. Mgr. 





EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your with these at small outlay. 


Apple, Peach, Cherry 





HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 52 Bertin, Maryland 





to receive,” saith the Good 
Book. 

~Too many of us forget that truth- 
laden message when it comes to 
Christmas giving, or at least miss its 


real meaning. We give to many from 


a sense of duty or because “we owe 
them something,” 


instead of from 
real affection. To>others we give be- 
cause, as we put it, “they are sure 
to send us something, and we’ll just 
have to remember them.” Neither 
the giver nor the receiver can be 


happy over’a gift sent in this spirit. 
The remedy is, “Don’t do it!” 


When 
gift giving becomes a burden and is 
done purely from a sense of duty, 


that person or family should be trans- 


ferred from the gift list to the greet- 
ings list. No doubt the other party 
will feel equally relieved. 


There are exceptions, however, 


mostly in the case of distant and pos- 
sibly crabbed relatives, where giving 
should be continued even when no 
great affection is professed. The re- 
ceiver of the gift in all probability 
derives much happiness and pleasure 
from it in this instance, so that we 
are bringing happiness to others. 
may even get some measure of satis- 
faction ourselves, knowing that we 
have made them happy. 


We 


Give Within Your Means 
The first axiom of successful giving 


American Fruit Grower Magazin, 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 


ia IS~MORE blessed to give than 


family. 


is to give within your means. 
wealthy family may remember their 
less opulent friends with rare or valu- 
able articles which the receiver will 
truly appreciate, but such gifts must 
not be obviously expensive. 
things, you know, carry very definite 
price tags even though all marks have 
been carefully removed. The family 
of less means should give to wealthier 
friends when they are really intimate. 
The giver should choose something 
appropriate to the family 
exercising ingenuity so as to provide 
something worth while. 
pensive present would savor of favor 
seeking and would be less appreciated 
than some less costly, 
fully made, selection. 

Giving to the poor and needy, espe- 
cially women and children, should be- 
come the Christmas custom of every 
Neither should worthy or- 
ganized charities be forgotten. 
ing brings the real Christmas spirit 
into the home so quickly as the giving 
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gift 
| family, classifying them under various 
headings. 
‘assistance in solving gift problems. 


of food, clothing: or fuel to some 
family less fortunate than ourselves. 


Ye Editor has prepared a list of 
suggestions for the average 


They should afford some 


Family to Family Gifts 
Appropriate greeting cards are the 


best form of remembrance for neigh- 
bors and distant family groups. Great 
care and good taste must be exercised 
in the selection, however, for cards, 
to be appreciated, must express exact- 
ly the right shade of-meaning. Ornate 
and highly decorated cards are out of 
keeping, 
should have a little touch of warm 
color in the design. 
the important thing! 
are sometimes appropriate for men 
from intimate friends. 


though Christmas cards 


The greeting is 
“Funny” cards 


Fancy-pack fresh or dried fruits and 


nuts would be appreciated by city or 
distant friends or relatives. 
tural products raised in- one part of 
the country would prove a real treat 
to residents of another district. Dates, 
prunes, walnuts, filberts, oranges and 


Horticul- 














grapes, when properly packed, ay 
make _ attractive. Christmas gifts, 
This custom, if popularized, would 
lead to increased markets for fruit 
products. 

Rare shrubbery, plants, bulbs op 
trees are desirable gifts to neighbors 
and friends. One ‘family may hayg 
some dahlia tubers, gladioli bulbs of 
nice shrubs that have long been aj. 
mired by their friends. They could 
share some of these with their friends 
at Christmas time. Nothing would be 
more appreciated by the fiower-loyer 
than one or two choice evergreey 
shrubs or dwarf ornamental trees, 
and some varieties can be had for 4 
reasonable price. 


Gifts for Mother 


. It is not usually difficult to fing 
something for Mother, as there are 
so many things she needs that would 
bring her pleasure or save her work. 
The big thing to guard against is buy. 
ing something that is not really per. 
sonal, but “for the home,” meaning 
all members of the family. Mother is 
the most unselfish of human beings, 
so she would say she liked things that 
way, but it is not fair to Mother. We 
buy personal things for all other 
members of the family. 

There is the whole field of lingerie, 
including becoming and comfortable 
kimonas and bathrobes, slippers, silk 
hosiery, dainty silk under things (she 
would never buy them for herself), 
and nightgowns. Daughter may think 
pretty boudoir caps too frivolous for 
Mother, but she’d be surprised if she 
could see how nice Mother looks in 
them, and she’d be sure to make her 
some. A serviceable apron with lots 
of roomy pockets and cap to match, 
in Mother’s favorite color of gingham 
or cretonne, would make dusting and 
housecleaning a pleasure.. Gay col 
ored curtains for the kitchen would 
be a gift she would enjoy for months 
to come. 
and manicure set might please her. 

Possibly Mother is a little bit lonely ' 
and would like to have “company” in 
the house. A Roller canary with its 
soft, low trilling song in a shiny new 
cage would fill this need. If she likes 
cats and doesn’t mind pets in the 
house, a fine Angora or Persian would 
please her, though they are some 
trouble to care for and are really 4 
luxury. For giving lasting pleasure 
nothing could take the place of good 
evergreen shrubs, ornamental trees, 
choice bulbs or other unusual plants. 
Potted flowering or trailing plants, 
such as ferns, Chinese primrose, 
cyclamens, lilies, hyacinths, a cactus, 
rubber plants and begonias, make 
nice gifts. 

Some things for the house are 4p 
propriate. Mother would be wreathed 
in smiles if she were given a nice 
refrigerator equipped with a set of 
small square white enameled tins for 
holding left-overs in the ice box. The 
reason for the square tins is that they 
fit together and take up little space. 
Labor-saving articles, or sets of them, 
are suitable, as are sets of kitchen 
knives, silver dish mats, candy and 
fat thermometers, etc. She might 
like a set of hardwood bread, cake 
and meat boards. A marble slab is 
invaluable for candy making 40 
other things. Nothing could be nicer 
for the farm than one of the attrac 
tive new oil cloths with a pretty d 
sign stenciled on in colors. A vacuum 
sweeper, or vacuum cleaner if there 
is electricity on the farm, would be & 
useful gift. , 

Possibly Mother would like a desk 
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for Decembe r, 1925 
he respondence, records, lists, 
Teal oF sont could make her one 
ote. jg handy with tools, and he 
@ paint and enamel it in blue, 
ivory or black with a touch of 
rs whichever color she would pre- 
fer. "Handsome desks in mahogany 
op walnut may also be purchased. 
Gifts for the Whole Family 
There are some things the whole 
family can use and enjoy, and Father 
and Mother or the children may well 
consider them in buying for Christ- 
mas. They include carefully chosen 
ctures, mirrors, furniture, drapes, 
ows, large rugs, household linens, 
giver, glassware, china, candlesticks 
yd candles, a radio, kodak, musical 
instruments, and a dictionary. These 
are usually large items and are best 
handled by group expenditures. 
Gifts for Father 


A gift that would really mean 
something to Father would be a com- 
fortable, substantial, fine-looking 
chair. Someone else might present 

with a reading lamp that would 
throw the light exactly where it was 
needed most. The haberdashery list 
js well-known and over-worked, but 
Dad may really need socks, ties, or @ 
helt and buckle. Books suited to his 
taste and magazine subscriptions are 
always welcomed. A set of wrought 
jon or brass andirons, a desk and 
desk set, and possibly a typewriter 
for business correspondence are use- 
ful gifts. If he smokes he would like 
g new pipe and jar of his favorite 
brand of tobacco. Candy is always 
appreciated but is often consumed by 
other members of the family. A new 
e of equipment for the automobile 
would doubtless please him, 
Gifts for the Girl 

There are so many, many things to 
delight Little and Big Girl hearts that 
no one should ever be at a loss to find 
smething for her. Clothes and 
lingerie furnish an unlimited choice 
for all ages—boudoir slippers, ki- 
monas, bath robes, ribbon and lace 
bandeaus (equally becoming with 
bobbed or long hair), garters, hosiery, 
dainty pajamas and  nightgowns, 
dresses, undies, scarfs, and collar, cuff 
and vest sets. Clever and serviceable 
rons of gingham, rubber, cretonne, 
mbleached muslin and percale . will 














Aset of dainty, ruffled, tie-back cur- 
of organdie, voile, dotted Swiss 
Marquisette in pastel colors would 

a wonderful addition to any girl’s 
mom. Bedspreads, dresser scarfs, 
pillow slips, and dainty day-time pil- 
ws for the bed and chair may all be 
made at little cost. She may need a 
desk, or rocker or bedside table for 
herr room. They may be made and 
tameled to match the other furni- 
ttre or purchased at the furniture 

ers. 

The smaller girl will delight in 
Kitchen things all of her very own, 
yellow and blue mixing bowls, various 
ties of measuring spoons, a gradu- 
ated measuring cup, cup-size sifter, 
lives, cake boards, or a candy 
thermometer. Her big sister would 
like them too. The older girl will 
appreciate anything in the line ‘of 
linens, glassware, china, or silver for 

hope chest. Gifts of flower 
baskets, bowls and vases will insure 
fresh flowers in the house at all sea- 
sons when given to the girl. They 
will inspire her and develop her love 
= beauty and ability in arranging 


ers, 
Gifts for the Boy 


A set of tools will encourage the 
to develop his talents in the line 

of construction, besides providing 
amusement and occupation for years 
come, Every boy, from the biggest 
to the smallest, loves a dog which he 
may really call his Own. . Why not 
Present him with one, or, when he is 
8 little older, a start of some fine live- 


then have full responsibility in 

Care. Expensive watches, ‘knives, 
eg are all right for the older boys 
Tepresent so much money wasted 


ee 


make housework a pleasure to daugh-' 


stock in which he is interested? He La: 


with the youngsters, as such things 
are usually lost long before the year 
is out. Mechanical building toys are 
excellent for boys, though quite ex- 
pensive. Never give too many toys 
at one time. 

Personally, I am against giving guns 
of any type to boys, as the love of 
guns needs no fostering. The older 
boy will doubtless want a gun and 
may have it when he has shown him- 
self to be careful and responsible. 
But the longer he has no gun, the less 
chance he or some other member of 
the family has of getting shot acci- 
dentally “by an unloaded gun.” Cos- 
tume suits and fancy rubber boots 
always make a hit with the younger 
boys. Interesting books or sets of 
books and subscriptions to boys’ 
magazines make good Christmas 
presents. Leather goods, such as 
traveling bags, purses, belts and Dill 
folds would, no doubt, please the older 
youth, 


Gifts for Smaller Children 

Toys and candy, of course, come 
first in the hearts of the small chil- 
dren, but both can be easily overdone. 
A few really desired toys will give 
more pleasure than a whole collec- 
tion. When the child is given but a 
few at a time he will really like them, 
where he would run from one to an- 
other and not like any if he had too 
many. For the baby there are tiny 
brush and comb sets, tiny hose sup- 
porters, teething rings with bells at- 
tached, baby books for a record of 
their babyhood, and ABC books. The 
child learning to walk will like a kiddie 
car, canvas swing and jumper, rock- 
ing chair, warm sweater suit, boots, 
cap and overcoat, and coverall suit. 
Be careful in choosing toys to select 
those which cannot readily be picked 
to pieces or those with which he can 
injure himself or others or mar the 
furniture. For the baby there are 
cunning little toys which will float in 
the bathtub and entertain him while 
in the tub. 

The above list, while not complete, 
should offer some suggestions which 
will help the average family solve its 
Christmas gift problems. 

A Merry Christmas! 





Tests in Candy Making 


"Fue ONLY really dependable 
method of testing syrup for con- 
sistency in candy making is by tem- 
perature, using the candy thermome- 
ter. Such a thermometer is expen- 
sive to buy but will be found invalu- 
able where any quantity of candy, 
icings, or other confections are to be 
made. 

The commonly used home tests are 
those indicated by the thread and cold 
water tests. Practical experience is 
the main requisite for success in 
using these tests, as they are not as 
definite and accurate as the tempera- 
ture readings. The thread, soft and 
hard ball and crack stages are all 
that the home candy maker will need 
to worry about. 

The thread stages are indicated 
when the syrup -will spin a fine 
(small) or slightly heavier (large) 
thread when a spoon is dipped into 
the syrup and then raised a few 
inches above. When a drop of the 
syrup adheres together to form a soft, 
pliable. ball in cold water, the candy 
has reached the “soft ball’ stage. 
The formation of a firmer ball when 
tried in the same way indicates the 
“hard ball” stage. When the syrup 
becomes hard and. brittle when tried 
in cold water, so that it rattles in the 
cup, the cook will easily recognize the 
“crack” stage. The caramel stage 
cannot be mistaken because of the 
golden brown color and characteris- 
tic odor. The commonly used tests 
with their corresponding tempera- 
tures are given below: 

Degrees 


Fahrenheit 
IE PRPORE Gis iccacss bore csee 215 
FwO tHreOd... 2. closet ccscoces 217 
SS aa eS eee 238 
OS A ER ee 248 
NEL. COME dic imate cee cccesce 290 
SY CARR ATE 0 FE 310 
Se Ee Poe ae BTN 350 





(Reeipes for Christmas Candies will be found on page 32.) 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes“Home, Sweet Home’ a farm reality 


INCE the earliest 

recorded history, in 
legend and song and 
prayer, man has always 
associated light with 
happiness. It is difficult 
to think of sorrow, of 
lowspirits, of depression 
in gay sunshine. And at 
night in the warm, 
friendly, sun-like light 
of carbide gas, the cares 
of the day and the weari- 
ness that comes from la- 
bor are easily forgotten. 


It is not an idle boast 
that carbide light is man’s nearest 
approach to sunlight. It is a fact 
based on the careful investigation 
of scientists. Think what that 
means intermsof yourfarm home, 
Sunlight on tap, at your call, ready 
to bring the rest, the relaxation, 
the genuine happiness that good 
light alone can bring. 


Carbide gas can also be a helper 
in your work. The chores in the 
farm buildings that must be done 

_ early and late, before and after the 
sun can lend its aid, are done 
more quickly and with greater 
comfort in the clear, safe light of 
carbide gas. The housework in the 
kitchen is less a chore when your 
shadow does not hide your work. 

Carbide gas is made in a simple gen- 
erator that feeds carbide into water and 
requires attention only a few times a 
year. Then the gas passes through small, 





concealed iron pipes to the burners in 
your home, your barn and other builde 
ings. : 
Union Carbide, the hard crystalline 
material from which this wonderful gasis 
made, is supplied to you at factory prices 
direct from one of the 175 Union Carbide 
warehouses. There is one near you. 


The blue-and-gray steel drums—each 
containing 100 pounds of Union Carbide 
—are familiar sights at freight depots 
all over the world. They have come to 
be recognized as a symbol of Best Grade 
Carbide—Highest Gas Yield—Uniform 
Dependable Quality. ; 

Why not join the 400,000 happy users 
of carbide gas? Write for our interesting 
bookletson lighting, cookingandironing. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


Cooking. 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. 104 New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 











a Carbide user. 














Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, se he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 











Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 














winter 
suppers 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
has all the proper qualities of a 
winter-night supper. Just heat 
it. Takes but a moment. And 
what a warm and satisfying 
dish it is! Tender spaghetti— 
in a luscious sauce of cheese, 
red tomatoes and tempting 
spices. Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti is pure and whole- 
some. Everyone knows that 
spaghetti is fine food. Here’s 
spaghetti at its best. Ordera 
few cans when you are buying 
groceries. 


<M ready cooked just heat it 


with delicous cheese and tomato sauce 


















Grow oranges where quality insures profitable 
marketing. Marion County oranges grade 50 to 
75% “brights” and ‘“‘golden.’’ This is home of 
“pineapple’’ orange and here the ‘‘Parson Brown % 
was developed, Let us tell you about these two 
famous Marion County oranges. Write for free 
booklet, Address Marion County Chamber of 
Commerce, 803 N. Broadway, Ocala, Florida. 
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No. 2588—Attractive Frock with Side 
and Back Flare. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material, 
with 1% yards of 18-inch contrasting. 
No. 2568—Sports Frock. 

Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 3 
requires 35% yards of 40-inch material. 
No, 2321—Becoming One-Piece Dress 
for Sports Wear. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 2571—Charming One-Piece Frock. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 an 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with 15, yards of 22-inch contrasting. 
No. 2051—Pretty One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
The medium size requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 2584—Frock with Slenderizing 
Lines. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
No. 2013—Round Corded Pillow. 

A round pillow is an_ excellent 
Christmas gift, and your friend would 
appreciate receiving a gift such as 
this. Cut in one size and requires 1% 




















yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 18-inch material for bottom. 
No. 1780—Bolster Pillow. 

The home woman will appreciate a 
pillow like this for her living room, 
so why not make one and give it to her 
for Christmas? Tapestry, velvet or 
cretonne could be used. Cut in one 


6 size only and requires % yard of 40- 


inch dark material with 5 yard of 31- 
inch light material. 
No. 1597—Set of Toys. 

_The kiddies would enjoy these cun- 
ning toys if they found them in their 
stocking on Christmas morning. They 
can be made of discarded socks or 
stockings or odd bits of silk from your 
scrap bag. Cut in one size only. For 
material requirements, see pattern en- 
velope. 

No. 2244—Pajamas for the Boy or Girl. 

This would be a lovely Christmas 
gift for either young daughter or son 
and they would appreciate it, too. Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 
8 requires 25 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 1999—Doll’s Set of Clothes. 

Young daughter would be delighted 
to have a set of clothes like this for 
her dolly, so why not make her a set 
like this for Christmas? It takes so 
little time and material to complete it. 
The pattern cuts in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20 and 22 inches high. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


22 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


Masbowek Bnd... 2. cccseccccces cents for which send me the following: 
Patterm No... ...ccvcccess PD ckaasetes>sov Pattern No... .cccccsesces BOs kewnd ovasvce 
~ 
SEED, o chiadacem nec 6s 5,00 0000) 0004590009005 DBOTOOS boc sn0.000dh 000000000 Sesececcccecens 


Postoffice........-- eee seceeseeecedeessecoces 


American Fruit Grower Magazin, 

























Engineering for the Fruit Grower 
By E. W. 











Getting the Most Out of 
Heating Equipment 


[* HEATING equipment is thorough- 
ly cleaned early in the fall, the first 
big step will have been taken to get 
the greatest comfort at the least ex- 
pense. The next step is to keep in 
mind certain rules of furnace manage- 
ment and put them into practice in 
operating the equipment. 

A principle that should be remem- 
bered is that to get complete com- 
bustion the proper amount of air 
must be supplied. This means that 
the correct adjustment of the draft 
and check must be learned. The fol- 
lowing dampers are usually provided: 
a draft damper in the ash pit, a 
draft damrer in the fire door, a check 
damper to admit air into the smoke 
pipe, a cross damper in the smoke 
pipe next to the heating unit, and a 
by-pass damper in the furnace that 
allows the smoke to pass directly out. 
The latter is often opened when a fire 
is started, but is very wasteful if left 
open for any length of time. 


Admit Sufficient Air 


In order to admit air required im- 
mediately after firing, the ash pit 
damper should be opened and the 
fire door damper should be opened for 
a short time in order to burn the gas 
that is producéd when the fresh sup- 
ply of coal is added. A new device 
has come on the market to attach to 
the fire door. Its function is to break 
up the incoming air into small streams 
so the gas will be more completely 
burned. Do not leave the damper in 
the fire door open too long, for the 
furnace will be cooled off and heat 
will be wasted. To avoid overheating, 
do not check the fire by opening the 
fire door or fire door damper; this is 
wasteful. It is always best to check 
the fire by closing the ash pit damper 
and opening the check damper. 

In firing, follow the practice of feed- 
ing-the coal at the front of the fire- 
box, leaving the fire at the back ex- 
posed. If the bed of coals is covered 
entirely with fresh fuel, much of the 
gas will pass out through the smoke 
pipe without being burned. When the 
furnace is properly fed, the gas gen- 
erated will be burned as it passes over 
the red hot coals at the back; of 
course, sufficient air must be available 
to make this possible. For the same 
reason, it is desirable to apply only a 
small amount of coal when the fire is 
low. 


Keep. Deep Fire in Cold Weather 


Best results are always secured in 
extremely cold weather by keeping a 
deep fire. This is just as true of a 
stove or boiler as any type of furnace, 
The red hot coals should fill the fire 
pot pretty well up to the bottom of 
the fire door at all times. In mild 
weather, a thicker layer of ashes can 
be left on the grate, but during cold 
weather, shake the ashes down to a 
thin layer. Be careful, however, not 
to overshake, as this is wasteful. 
Poking is also wasteful. It causes the 
air to pass through in spots, and 
should be avoided. 

A clean furnace or boiler is always 
more efficient than one having the 
heating surfaces covered with soot. 
It has been estimated that one-eighth 
of an inch of soot on the heating sur- 
faces will make the fuel bill more 
than one-fourth higher. A long 
handled metal brush should be pro- 
vided for this purpose. Keep the ash 
pit free from ashes at all times. To 
allow the ashes to collect not only 
lowers the heating efficiency of a fur- 
nace, but there is also danger of burn- 
ing out the grates. To avoid burning 
the grates, keep the ashes from piling 
up under them. If a grade of coal is 
used that forms clinkers, a pair of 
clinker tongs will be found useful. 


Proper Amount of Moisture Essential 
Maintaining the proper amount of 





moisture in the air is one method of 
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| made oF 
ie 
taken 
Lehmann Seam : 
stalled; | 
a point wh 
reducing the cost of heating ang alsy determin 
adding to the comfort of those in the wate 
house. Heating authorities agree ty known. 
at least two degrees lower temper, feet or I 
ture can be maintained, with comf, ram, but | 
where there is_ sufficient moistye of the © 
Some even claim that a room may . Under or 
kept comfortable at 10 degrees lower wasteful, 
The modern hot air furnaces proyig, of th 
for the evaporation of moisture direct. more thal 
ly into the circulation system, Py to be de! 
steam and hot water heating system, gm delivered 
small tanks can be purchased whic, ram, abo! 
can be hung to the radiator and which would be 
will fit between the radiator and thy be delive 
wall, ately mo 
wasted. 
Cost of Power we 
In man 
"THE FACT that 60 to 80 Der cent flowing s 
of the farm operating costs can be be used t 
charged to power and labor empha of pumpil 
sizes the need of reducing these ¢ogjs Dtest 
as much as possible. Greater ef. Jeast exp 
ciency in both labor and power jg anit kno’ 
made possible by larger orchards ang operation 
fields and larger units of machinery attention. 
The successful fruit grower applig Ml on the 
this principle. More tractors and q water pas 
large number of trucks are coming The insta 
into use. The operator must always there is 
be careful, however, not to over. water bac 
equip, as inefficiency is a result of vision mI 
too much equipment as well as lack of away. 
equipment. 

The wide range in the cost of power 8 
on farms would indicate that this ig It is al 
a problem to which most farmer Mm . storage t 
should give attention. According to The quan 
farm management workers, the cost 
of power froff horses on farms where 
accurate records are being kept varies 
from 10 to 25 cents for each hour the 
horse is worked. According to the , 
farm economist of Ohio State Univer. ton, is al 
sity, the horses in that state average ca. Most 
only two hours of work a day during in Europe 
‘the year, and the average cost is 15 cerasus ) 
cents an hour. _ the propa 

The great variation in the cost of rello and 
power is not peculiarly true of the types are 

northern 









horse alone; it is also true of me 
chanical power. The cost of power 
from gas engines and tractors on 


some farms is two or three times as Some ¢£ 

much as on others. To increase the Mmm ‘dllecting 

power efficiency on the farm, the izits ets. "7 
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must be used a greater number of nas) 
days, and in addition, the operator “ye Th 
must realize that the machine should Peeasily | 
always be in first-class condition and Wifough ¢ 
that he plays a real part in efficient oo pot 





operation. The tractor operator 

should not forget that 90 per cent of diately in 
the troubles of the tractor in the past thrown in 
have been due to the operator. and allow 
Stirring 2 

Farm Power Costs Too Much will loose 
_There is little doubt but that the to the bo 
cost of power on many farms is too wed. If | 
high. This is true of both mechani may be st 
cal and animal power. The load is 4 or paddle, 
big factor, of course. If a lot of ex seeds will 
cess power is kept throughout the ing the p 
season to fill a need that exists for Temoval | 
only a short period, the cost per unit should be 
is bound to be high. One solution is dry room 
to reduce the peak load as much 3 Ty, D 
possible or spread it out over 4 also be se 
greater number of days. Since the Peach see 
cost of power is such a large factor after they 
in production, it is certainly a prob frequently 
lem that is deserving of careful study. season, gr: 
ter germii 
isa comm 
The Hydraulic Ram Bary se 
MANY people have a mistaken ides Shion a 
of the possibilities of a hydraulic eds te 
ram for pumping purposes, and for ieinati me 
this reason they should be sure the on 

conditions are suitable for operatiné 

a ram before one is purchased. The Res cos 
ram is not a device that can be pur 8 of g 
chased at a farm sale and. be expecte ers pract 
to operate. It must be selected for mnaller se 
a particular set of conditions. The ple and | 

size of the drive and the size of the ie 
discharge pipes are dependent on the seeds in ; 
supply in gallons of water per minute Roistened 
The amount of water delivered d¢ ot the wi 


pends not only on the quantity 
water flowing through the supply % 
drive pipe, but also on the ratio W: 
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ght the water delivered. bears 


= No fall from the source of supply 


to the 


ram. 

. in selection of a ram can be 
made only after several facts are 
jnown. Accurate measurements must 
be taken of the flow of water in the 
eam where the ram is to be in- 
lied; the available fall in feet to a 
int where it can be located must be 

















i mined; and the vertical distance 
edn al Se water is to be delivered must be 
"9 jnown. Only a slight fall of three 


feet or more is needed to operate a 
ram, but with increased fall, the action 
of the ram becomes more powerful. 


aloes. Under ordinary conditions the ram is 
grees re wasteful, which means that the sup- 
ices ncoeil of the water must be considerably 
sture din - more than the amount that one desires 
stem, Fei to be delivered. If the height to be 
ing systems delivered is six times the fall to the 
lased which ram, about 90 per cent of the water 
r and which would be wasted. As the height to 
tor and th pe delivered is increased, proportion- 
"ME stely more of the water would be 
wasted. . 
or Hydraulic Rams Simple 
In many localities where there are 
80 per cent fowing streams, hydraulic rams can 
Osts can be be used to advantage, and as a means 
bor empha. of pumping, the ram no doubt is the 
these costs simplest, the most durable, and the 
Teater eff. jeast expensive self-operated pumping 
1 power ig mit known. It is automatic in its 
‘chards and operation and requires practically no 
machinery, attention. Its operation is dependent 
ver applies on the momentum of the flowing 
tors and a water passing through the drive pipe. 
ire coming The installation must be so made that 
ust always there is no possibility of the waste 
t to over. water backing up over the ram; pro- 
1 result of MM yision must be made for it to flow 
l as lack of away. 
st of power Storage Tank Needed 
hat this is It is always desirable to provide a 
it farmers _storage tank with a ram installation. 
cording to The quantity of water needed at any 
3, the cost 
rms where 
kept varies 
h hour the (Continued 
x LP. tion, is also commonly used in Ameri- 
te average ta. Most of these seeds are collected 
day during in Europe. Sour cherry seeds (Prunus 
cost is 15 erasus) are used to some extent for 
the propagation .of sour cherries. Mo- 
he cost of Ma. téllo and some of the hardy Russian 
ue of the types are probably the best stocks for 
ue of me northern districts.” 
Bd power Extracting Seeds 
’ pct Some growers make a practice of 
crease the ‘electing and selecting their own 
, the uzits Me aeds. With most fruits it is relatively 
umber ot easy to separate the seeds from the 


. operator Hy ip. The apple and pear seeds may 


ine snould Meeasily secured by running the fruit 
lition and Tifough a small grinder, such as is 
n efficient wed for grinding cider apples. The 
operator pulp may either be washed imme- 
or cent of diately in a tub of water or it-may be 
1 the past thrown into a tub or barrel of water 
or. and allowed to stand for several days. 
Stirring and working with the hands 
Much _ will loosen the seeds which will drop 
that the to the bottom, if the first method is 
ms is too wed. If allowed to ferment, the pulp 
mechani- may be stirred vigorously with a stick 
load is 4 or paddle, following which most of the 
lot of ex seeds will settle to the bottom, allow- 
rhout the ing the pulp to be poured off. After 
exists for Teémoval from the water, the seeds 
_ per unit should be dried and then stored in a 
olution is dry room until ready for planting. 
much a8 Cherry, plum and peach seeds may 
. over & also be secured in a similar manner. 
Since the Peach seeds are always allowed to dry 
ge factor after they have been collected and are 
y a prob frequently carried over for the second 
ful study. season, growers claiming to secure bet- 
ter germination from the old seeds. It 
isa common practice to hold plum and 
am cherry seeds in moist sand or some 
ken ides similar medium to prevent drying, the 
hy drauli¢ inion of growers being that after the 
and for seeds have once been dried, the ger- 
sure the Mination is less satisfactory. 
pera Stratification 
“F pur It is common practice to stratify the 
expected meds of stone fruits and many grow- 
scted tor fs practice stratification with the 
as, ‘The Maller seeds, such as those of the ap- 
e of the Ble and pear. The practice of strat- 
t on the ification consists in embedding the 


seeds in sand and keeping them well 
Moistened during the whole or part 
_ the winter. In northern districts, 





one-time, and the rate of delivery 
from the ram would determine the 
size tank to select. A small capacity 
ram may not deliver more than five 
gallons an hour. Without a storage 
tank this would not be a very satis- 
factory supply, but at this rate it 
would deliver 120 gallons a day, which 
would take care of the needs of the 
household if adequate storage is pro- 
vided. . : 

One farm installation came to my 
attention in which the only storage in 
the house was a small tank holding 
three or four gallons, fastened onto 
the wall just above the kitchen sink. 
The water from the ram discharged 
into this tank and overflowed from it 
through a pipe to the stock tank in 
the barnyard. The tank in the barn- 
yard was sufficiently large to provide 
plenty of water for the stock but the 
tank in the ‘house was not large 
enough. 


Select Ram Carefully 

To have a successful installation of 
a hydraulic ram, careful attention 
must be given, first, to selection of 
the ram and second, to installation 
rules as furnished by the manufac- 
turer of the ram. For example, one 
general rule is that the supply or 
drive pipe should be placed on a 
slope, and its, length should be from 
five to 10 times the vertical fall from 
the supply to the ram, and the fall 
should be at least three feet. Always 
provide adequate drainage at the ram 
to remove the waste water, as out- 
lined above. 

The best procedure in a ram in- 
stallation is to get all the facts needed 
about the source of water, the dis- 
tance to be delivered, etc., and present 
them to a reliable manufacturer of 
hydraulic rams. Such a company will 
be in a position to make a proper 
selection and advise as to the in- 
stallation for best results, 


Propagation of Fruit Plants 


from page 8) 


it is customary to allow the seeds to 
freeze thoroughly in the sand on the 
assumption that freezing cracks the 
shells. The process of freezing, how- 
ever, is unnecessary, for peach, plum 
and cherry pits will crack in southern 
states where freezing does not take 
place. 

In stratifying a small quantity of 
seeds, a box or tub may be used. A 
layer of sand is placed in the bottom, 
then a layer of seeds, and this is cov- 
ered in turn by more sand. _ Alternate 
layers of seeds and sand are put in un- 
til the tub is filled. It is undoubtedly 
good practice, with the plum and cher- 
ry at least,.to thus stratify the seeds 
immediately after they have been ex- 
tracted from the fruit and before they 
have had an opportunity to dry. They 
should be kept in a cool cellar or on 
the north side of the building and 
thoroughly watered during the fall. 
Just before the ground freezes, the 
container ma¥ be plunged in soil and 
covered with a light mulch. In the 
spring, the mulch will serve to retain 
frost so that the seeds will hold in 
good condition until the ground can be 
prepared for planting. The seeds may 
then be removed from the sand by 
screening. It will be found that prac- 
tically all of the pits have opened, ex- 
posing the kernels, which may be 
showing short sprouts. In large nur- 
series, a pit-is dug in a well drained 
piece of ground, making it possible to 
stratify large quantities of seeds. 
Peach seeds, which are usually dried 
after collecting, are generally stratified 
in the fall just before cold weather 
comes on. 

Some growers prefer to stratify ap- 
ple and pear seeds, while others ap- 


parently secure equally good results'by |. 


thoroughly sodking the dried seeds for 
two or three days and then holding 
them in a cold cellar or an icehouse 
for from three to four weeks_previous 
to planting. Among small growers, the 
majority stratify the seeds by a method 
very similar to that outlined for stone 
fruits. In some cases stratification is 
practiced in the fall and in other cases 
about the middle of the winter. In 
the latter case, the containers carry- 
(Concluded on page 32.) 
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Coast to Coast 


Here’s an. offer that sets a new record in radio—an offer 
that gives the ‘‘voice of the world’’—to everybody! The radio 
value of a lifetime! A 5 tube Radio Receiving Set of high 
receptive qualities and fine workmanship throughout—complete 
with loud speaker, full set of batteries including storage bat- 
tery, 5 extra quality tubes, full aerial equipment—a set you 
would expect to pay $150 to $200 for. Modern to the minute. 
Volume production and volume sales enable us to sell it at this 
tremendously low price. 


° 7 With each set comes full directions for 
Full Directions : installing and operating—all easy to 
understand. The day you get the set you can tune in on 


New York, San Francisco and intermediate stations. Remem- 
ber!—it’s all complete—no equipment to buy. 


e We sell this beautiful and 
Money Back Guarantee : 1¢, ,<!!, ‘his ,besutiful ana 
full equipment on a strict basis of satisfaction. Your money 
back without question if it does not meet all our claims and 


give full satisfaction. You take no chances—risk nothing! 
We know it will please you just as it is pleasing thousands. 


Know just what you are getting be- 
Send No Money : fore you spend Z cua We ship 
Cc. O. D. subject to your approval. Ask your dealer for this 
great Radio Value—a value unequaled! If he cannot supply 


you—order direct.. We will see that your order is shipped 
promptly. Act today! ’ — 


DEALERS: Write for Monthly Catalog 


Trego Radio Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors 
1471 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SE FFE ee 
Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life? 
The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month in the year. | 
Unexcelled climate; splendid trafisporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 


write for a —— 
essler, Executive *reta 
COMMERCE 
County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE CHAMBER © 
Saint Lucie 
FORT PIERCE ; 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Gra 

Beans, etc. Boxes 

Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
all kinds. 

OXE: 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. °°" 


th Haven, Mich, 


is calling you 
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TENN. NURSERY ©0., Bex 10, CLEVELAND, TEN, 





CANDY GUM 
AND MINTS* 
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Jonesboro, Ark. 






















less toanything but rodents. Worth dol- 
lars to you, cost only a few cents apiece. 
Write right now for Booklet 
“Orchard Protection.” 
THE RODENT DESTROYER CO, 
63¢a Bond Bidg. Wash ington, D.C. 
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Classified Advertisements 


To buy, sell or exchange—use this column 
l5c A WORD 


the cost of your copy, count each 
abbreviation, number or group of 
d, as well as the name and 
Jones, 44 East Main 8t., 

.’’ counts as eleven words. 
Please 


‘o 
initial, 
figures as one wor 
address, thus: ‘‘J. 
Mount Morris, N. 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. 
enclose cash with order. 

For advertisements ang Ty —_ of this 
ublication, allew 5 words for address. 
ag SPECIAL NOTI 


All advertising copy must reach this office 
by the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
FRUIT GROWER ——— z 


-AMERICAN 
53 West Jackson Boule 
CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


TAKE ORDERS FOR COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR, 
meats, Cann goods, staple groceries; also 
paints, radio sets, tires, auto and tractor oils. 
No capital or bond required. We deliver and 
collect. Permanent business. Big pay. Write 
at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 71. Chicago. 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY IN YOUR 
spare time? We have a wonderful offer to 
make ambitious men and women; no previous ex- 
perience necessary; no money required. Write 
today for plans. American Products Co., 4161 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. SELL 
Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manu- 
facturer direct to wearer. No captal or experi- 
ence required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
Madison Shirts, 564 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS—NO COMPETITION SELLING SPEC- 
Zacles, guaranteed to satisfy, only $3.98. Pay 
daily. We deliver—collect. Nearly everybody 
buys. $10.00-$25.00 daily easy. True-Fit Optical 
Xo, CW-31, 1528 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give a Ford auto to men to introduce poultry 
and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Par- 
sons, Kan. 


= CHICKS 


QUALITY CHICKS, FOURTEEN STANDARD 

bred varieties; best winter laying strains; free 
delivery, moderate prices, 64-page catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
THOUSANDS OF WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 

hens and cockerels at low prices. Shipped C. 
0. D. and guaranteed. Order spring chicks now. 
Egg bred 25 years. Winners everywhere. Write 
for special sale bulletin and free catalog. Geo. 
B. Ferris, 958 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DOGS AND PETS 


CHINCHILLA AND ANGORA FUR RABBITS. 
Price list. West Park Nursery, Appleton, Wis. 


EDUCATIONAL 


YOUNG WOMEN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 
eighteen and thirty-five years contemplating 
training for a graduate nurse, should thoroughly 
investigate the facilities offered by various hos- 
pitals and schools of nursing. The Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia School of Nursing at Richmond, 
Virginia, offers a course of nursing in its hospitals 
equaled by few schools in the South. h school 
graduates finish in two years and eight months. 
January and March classes now being organized. 
For catalog apply to Dean hool of Nursing, 
Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Virginia, 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


BEARING ORCHARD—WESTERN OREGON—809 

acres in Land County on good macadam road, 
10 miles west from Cottage Grove, a good town 
on Southern Pacific Railway ang Pacific Highway. 
426 acres planted one-third to Bartlett and 
d@’Anjou pears and two-third to Newtown Pippin 
and Spitzenberg apples which produce high-grade 
fruit. Trees 12 and 13 years old, well grown and 
in good condition. 243 acres epen farming land, 
140 acres timber and brush Tand. All fenced. 
Springs provide water. Excellent air drainage. 
Practically immune from frost. Property can be 
subdivided to suit purchasers. Price, orchard 
$200.00 to $250.00 and farming land $40.00 to 
$50.00 per acre. For particulars inquire of 
MasMaster, Ireland & Company, Portland, Oregon. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

are better now than ever for the man of mod- 
erate means, who desires to establish a home on 
a few acres that will insure him a good living in 
a delightful country. Lands are reasonable in 
price and terms attractive. Crops best suited for 
different locaitties are well proved. Efficient mar- 
keting organizations are at your service. Southern 
California has a climate you will like—an enjoy- 
able twelve months open season. There are 
thousands of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for everybody. 
Let me mail you our illustrated folder containing 
dependable information on Southern California. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 942 Ry. Exchange, Chicago. 


VIRGINIA FARM HOMES ON CHESAPEAKE & 
Ohio Railway as low as $20 per acre. Fertile 
land with improvements. Delightful climate and 
year round grazing. General farming, trucking, 
dairying, cattle and poultry de well. Dependable 
and fast transportation to best markets at reason- 
able freight rates. Excellent schools and churches, 
hospitable people. Good roads, low taxes, in- 
creasing values, attractive colonization tracts. 
Write for handsome booklet giving complete in- 
formation. Sent free. ddress K. T. Crawley, 
Land Agent, Room 326, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, Richmond, Virginia. 
OALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 
—If you are interested now, or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
to Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.”’ California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 

































































Every fruit grower should own 


Fruit Growing 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHANDLER 
Professor of Pomology 
University of California 


793 pages. $5.00 postpaid 


mortals. Home-made candies are 


little folks and big folks alike. 


good time! 


small group or a large group. 


Peanut Candy 
% c. sugar 
lqt peanuts 
¥% t. salt 


Melt butter, add molasses and sugar, 
bring to boiling point, and let boil until 
mixture becomes brittle when tried in 
cold water. Stir in peanuts (shelled, 
skinned, halved and sprinkled with salt). 
Turn into buttered pan, cool slightly and 
mark into squares, or when cold break 
into pieces. 

. Chocolate Fudge 
2c. sugar T. Karo 
% c. milk ; % c. nuts 
2 T. grated chocolate 1t. vanilla 

3 T. butter 

Boil sugar, milk, grated chocolate, but- 
ter and syrup to “soft ball” stage when 
tried in cold water. Do aot stir while 
cooking, except to dissolve sugar in be- 
ginning. Remove from fire and let stand 
without | stirri till somewhat cooled. 
Then beat till it begins to get creamy. 
Add nuts and flavoring and beat a few 
seconds more. Pour into a buttered plat- 
ter and set aside to cool. Mark into 
squares while still warm. 

Marshmallow Fudge 
3 T. butter 
lc. top milk 1 t. vanilla 
2 sqs. chocolate 10 marshmallows 

Put sugar, milk and chocolate in granite 
pe and heat gradually to boiling point. 

t boil until mixture reaches soft ball 
stage. Remove from range, add _ butter 
and beat until creamy. Add vanilla and 
fold in marshmallows cut in quarters. 
Turn into a buttered pan, cool and cut in 
squares. Pour the mixture so as to have 
thick pieces rather than shallow ones. 


Butter Scotch 


2c. brown sugar 1c. butter 
2 t. vinegar lc. water 
% t. vanilla 

Put ingredients in a smooth, a gee 
ware saucepan, bring to boiling point, and 
jet boil without stirring until mixture be- 
comes brittle when tried in cold water. 
Pour into a buttered pan to one-third 
inch in thickness, cool slightly and mark 
into squares. Butter scotch is a chewing 
contr with a pleasing salty, ,“‘buttery” 
avor. 


3 T. butter 
2 c. molasses 


2c. sugar 


French Dainties 


2 envelopes gelatin 1% c. boiling water 
lc. cold water 4 c. granulated sugar 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 
Add boiling water and when dissolved 
add the sugar and boil slowly for 15 min- 
utes. Divide into two equal parts, cool 
slightly and add 1 lemon extract to 
one portion and to other portion % t. of 
extract of cloves. Other fiavors and col- 
ors may be used by dividing the mixture 
into more portions. Pour flavored candy 


ing the stratified seeds may be held in 
a cold cellar or they may be exposed 
to outside weather conditions. It is 
not desirable to transfer seeds at once 
to sub-zero weather, the excessive cold 
apparently checking the process of 
after-ripening which is essential for 
germination. 

Planting 


When the seeds are removed 
from the stratification bed, they 
may be planted in rows four feet apart, 
but they should be seeded quite thickly 
in the row. Peach, plum and cherry 
seeds may be planted from two to four 
inches deep, the smaller the seed, the 
shallower the planting. Apple and pear 
seeds should be planted about one inch 
deep. Many nurserymen now plant 
peach seeds in the fall without strati- 
fication. In this case the seeds are 
planted at the usual depth and a small 
furrow or ridge two inches high is 
thrown over the row. This ridge is 
leveled off again in the spring. Other 
seeds, even including the cherry and 
apple, may be planted in a similar 
manner, but experience has shown that 
a better stand may be expected with 
spring planting following stratifica- 


tion. 

Care of the Seedlings 
The seedlings usually germinate 
quickly and make a rapie growth. 
About the only essential in care is 
thorough cultivation, repeated at fre- 
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quent intervals throughout the season. 
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Recipes for Christmas Candies 
By Hazel Bursell 
Op cottage without candy would not be Christmas to most of us ordinary 


best from the health standpoint for 


Then, too, the family that buys its candies 
from the confectionery misses the best part of the whole thing—the fun of 
making its own candies for the holidays. 
or fudge party for the young people and see if everyone doesn’t have a jolly 
If you are not any too sure of your candy making abilities, 
appoint the neighborhood’s best candy cook to the task, reserving your energy 
for the other duties of the hostess. Be sure to make enough, whether for a 


Have an old-fashioned taffy pull 


into shallow tins that have been dipped 
in cold water. Let stand over night, 
turn out and cut in squares. Roll in fine 
granulated sugar or powdered sugar and 
let stand to crystallize. 
Rocky Road 

Melt 1 Ib. of dipping chocolate over hot 
water in upper part of double boiler. 
Then stir in 1 c. nuts and 4% Ib. marsh— 
mallows, cut or uncut, as preferred. Mix 
rapidly, just enough to coat, and pour 
quickly into a warm, oiled platter, tip- 
ping to secure a thin, even distribution 
of chocolate. Break up when cold and 


, Pop-Corn Balls 


5 qts. popped corn % c. white corn syrup 
2c. sugar 4%, t. vinegar 
1% c. water 1, t. salt 
1 T. vanilla 

Boil sugar, water and syrup without 
stirring until thermomgter registers 260 
degrees Fahrenheit or a good firm ball is 
formed in cold water. Then add remain- 
ing ingredients and let boil a few minutes 
longer. Have corn in a large pan and 
pour on gradually the syrup, using a 
spoon. constantly to turn the corn that it 
may be evenly coated. Form into balls 
and let stand in a cold place until brittle. 


Maple Nougat 


1c. maple syrup % c. water 
1 egg white 1 t. vanilla 
% c. dark Karo % c. mixed nut meats 
Cook mixture of syrups and water till 
a soft ball is formed when tried in cold 
water. Pour half of syrup over beaten 
egg white. Cook remainder until brittle 
when tried in cold water and pour into 
ege mixture. Add flavoring and nuts and 
pour into a mold. Cut or break into small 
pieces and wrap in bits of waxed paper. 
Chocolate Caramels 
2% T. butter ¥% c. milk 
2c. molasses 3 sqs. chocolate 
lec. brown sugar 1t. vanilla 
Almonds or walnuts 
Put the butter into kettle and when 
melted add molasses, sugar and milk. Stir 
until sugar is dissolved and bring to 
boiling point. Then add chocolate and stir 
constantly till chocolate is. melted. Boil 
until a firm ball may be formed in the 
fingers when tried in cold water. Add 
vanilla and nuts just after taking from 
fire. Pour into buttered pan, cool and 
mark into squares. 
Table of Abbreviations 
1 c. equals 1 cup. 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoon. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoon, 
1 oz. equals 1 ounce. 
1 qt. equals 1 quart. 
1 sq. equals 1 square. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound 


All Measures Are Level. 


Propagation of Fruit Plants 
(Continued from page 31) 


After growth has been completed in 
the fall, the seedlings are usually dug 
by running a tree digger under them 
and pulling as with ordinary nursery 
trees. Since seedlings usually hold 
their leaves until late in the fall, it is 
customary to.dig them and pile them 
in small bundles in trenches, where 
they are lightly covered with soil for a 
few days. This induces a sweating 
process which loosens the leaves so 
that after two to four days, when the 
trees are taken from the trench, the 


leaves may be easily removed. For |’ 


winter storage, they can be tied into 
bundles of convenient size (usually 
containing 50 seedlings). The tops are 
cut back and the bundles are packed 
in the storage cellar, where the roots 
can be plunged in sand, rotted saw- 
dust or other similar material. It will 
do no harm if, when thus packed, they 
are lightly frozen. From this storage 
cellar, they may be removed during 
the winter for root grafting or they 
may be lined out in the spring for bud- 
ding. : 

We have now covered the general 
principles of fruit plant propagation. 
We described the methods used in the 
different kinds of propagation, and we 
have explained the sources and han- 
dling of stocks used for propagating 
the principal deciduous fruits. In suc- 
ceeding installments, we shall consider 
in detail the methods used-in propa- 
gating the leading kinds of fruits. 


_ 





Classified Advertisemen, 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS ~~ 
FOR SALE—40-ACRE NORTHERN TLLING} 
orchard. = at bearing. In heart of 
near populat centers. ._Home market he 
with freight savings assures big operat: Logetig 
Only commercial apple orchard in immediate w 
ritory. Address owner, Box 362, Galva, | te 
FOR SALE—HEAVY LOAM, GENERAL pay 
675 fruit trees, timber, good buildings, 
roads, city markets. Write owner, Pay] Cochnat 
Hesperia, Michigan. 
ORCHARD, 2500 BEARING APPLE {ap 
mile from Norfolk, Arkansas. Prefer cel 
interest and salary. T. W. Campbell, Elgin, 
HELP WANTED = —~ 
U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS—$95.00 10 ty 
month. Men-women, 18 up. Steady 
Pleasant duties. Paid vacation. Experience 
necessary. mmon education sufficient with & 
coaching. Full particulars and list Position 
FREE. Write immediately—today sure, 
Institute, Dept. L-88, Rochester, N. Y, 
ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, WANTING 
qualify for government jobs, $140-309 
— or travel. Write Mr. Ozment, 250, tt 
uis, Mo. : 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WANTED—GIRLS-WOMEN. LEARN GOWN DE 

signing—making. $25.00 week up. Learn Whily 
earning. Experience unnecessary. Sample Lessons 
free. Write eer Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L-545, Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RUPTURE—The SYSTEM EMBODIED ij 

Stuart’s Plapao Pads has been successfully ugg 
by thousands since 1906, in the privacy Of the 
home, without hindrance from work, and at 
expense. Entirely different from truss. No straps, 
buckles or springs attached. Write for free test 
Plapao—no charge now or ever. Address Plapay 
Laboratories, 3715 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY $in@ 

for 1894 Dime, 8. Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liber 
Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic o, 
Dept. 546, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
a 
USE WINTER EVENINGS PROFITABLY, LEARN 

world language Ido. Scientifically constructed, 
Very easy. Eugene Mc Pike, 5418 Woodlawn Ave,, 
Chicago. 















































NURSERY 
I APPRECIATE THE MANY GOOD ORDERS 
which are coming in daily for apple, peach, 
cherry, pear, plum trees and small fruit 
bushes. My stock is on leased ground—has to bh 
moved at once. Are you going to save Money 
and buy now, or pay more later? Rush your list 
at once. Leo H. Graves, Farina, Illinois, 
FRUIT TREES, GREATLY REDUCED PRICH 
direct to planters in small or large lots by e- 
press, freight or parcel post. Free catalog, 
Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, grapes, 
nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Ornamental tree, 
vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery Oo., Bor 
101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
ALFRED BLACKBERRIES, ARE 1% INCH 
long, three inches around. Coreless, hardy, 
bears heavily. - Fall prices reduced over 
Catalog free. George Stromer (Originator), New 
Buffalo, Michigan, Box 1. 
PEACH TREES FOR SALE—ONE YEAR OLD. 
Per thousand, 2 to 3 feet, $70.00; 3 to 4 feet, 
$80.00. State inspected, vigorous. FE. Brakefeld, 
Shiloh, Georgia. 
PLANT. PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES FOR 
big profit. Sure, safe and permanent invest- 
ment. Free catalogue. Bass Pecan Nuteery, 
Lumberton, Miss. 
NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS. ALSO 1,00, 
000 strawberry plants. State inspected. A, W. 
Schroeder, St. Peter, Ill. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT HAVE 
= Fisher Mfg. Co., 531 Enright, 8. 
uis, Mo. 


























TOBACCO 
KENTUCKY HOMESPUN SMOKING, 10 pounds, 
$1.00; chewing, 10 pounds, $2.00. Clements & 
Wettstain, Chambers, Ky. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITERS, $10 AND UP. PAYMENTS. 
Yotz Typewriter Co., Shawnee, Kansas. 
WANTED 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
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warm-hearted Western_ wel- 
come in New York— 
with a brilliance 
of sma modern hotel life tem- 
pered by quiet refinement—at the 
famous Majestic. Peerless cuisine, 
superb music and carefree comfort— 
make this your New York home. 

Send for brochure ong A. F. 
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VANTING “ji 
sak ment of the Flock 
i= HE4LTH, vigor and vitality must be crops. Some poultrymen feed more 
RN OAT maintained in poultry if winter than the birds will consume, so a lit- 
RN GOWN 
D. Lear Wa eggs are to be obtained. tle remains in the litter to be worked 
Lampe lesan If possible, construct the house so out early the following morning. This 
Institat,, that changes in temperature will not feed will usually amount to between 
=— be noticed by the birds inside of the one and two ounces per bird. 
TMBODIED W Sd house. . 
cessful ay eS Birds that show signs of weakness Points to Consider 
— Of ‘the should be removed. Pale and shrunken 1. Egg production depends upon 
Bs No ote combs are good indicators of weak- two factors: (1) the inborn capacity 
€ for tree te The Cornerstone ness. If any birds show inactivity, of the hen for egg production, and (2) 
"tame yume ruffed plumage, loss of weight or the conditions to which the hen is 
“PAY sway H H bowel discharge, it is well to remove subjected. 
i 2918 im of a appy ome them from the flock. Make a close 2. The reproductive organs of the 
ums examination frequently to see whether hen build the egg. The digestive or- 
umlematie te rhe ome, cic raver loses its fy || birds are gaining or losing in weight. gans will furnish the building mate- 
— attractiveness and charm. Bring Every possible effort should be made rials if the hen receives the right 
Fes a Kurtzmann Piano into the fam- to prevent birds from catching cold. kind of feed. 
Voodlawn Ave ily circle and you can be sure of Running of the nostrils is usually @ 3, Uncomfortable surroundings will 
ccmenssiahll Ny Rpts, tein: sett forerunner to swollen eyes, roupy con- interfere with the activity of the sen- 
all y . dition, canker and diphtheria. sitive reproductive organs. 

D ORDERS The Kurtzmann is built’ so well, 4, The egg contains a high percent- 
erate eae and finished so eer ae that oe eo p Saat sn otalaani ated age of rete 3 and ash. Wiae ase the 
1nd—has to be DY AF Bee | important building materials for egg 
nek a foesn't take many dollars to buy The value of sour milk and butters ¢onstruction. 
lines a Kurtzmann and every one of milk is often overlooked on the farm. 5. Common grains are very low in 
CED PRIGH them is a real investment. Many times this is thrown into the protein and ash 
ge lots by er- slops or fed to the pigs when it might P : : 
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over e will send you a free song with milk, or when the birds receive l F 
rinator), New book as well as the art catalog. all the milk they will drink, the meat FTP careoaDagsk “hearin d ae = 
"YEAR OLD. . meal may be decreased about one- lowing principles: 

a Brakes C. KURTZMANN & CO. third. (a) About two-thirds of the ration 
Established 1848 Fay arg 3 apt tl bee consists of grains fed in a litter. 

TREES FOR 4 . b) Ab -thi ist 

anent faves 526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N.Y. they are available, they may replace Pn ons tof oy oe * 

a other green feeds, and they contain (c) Feeds of animal origin must 

“ALSO 1,000, protein, which is an aid in supple- pe included. 

ected. A, W, menting the grains. They may be (d) Mineral matter in the form of 
: | fed either dry or moist. If fed moist, oyster shell and limestone grits is 

aS On the Ocean Front Capacity 1000 steam the leaves rather than soak oggential. . 

Enrigit them. Place in one ptm tent = (e) Green feeds are valuable aids 
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boiling - water. 
water, cover the pail, and allow the 
leaves to steam. In cold weather, they 
may be fed to the birds while still 
warm. 

The birds need a constant supply 
of oyster. shell, grit, minerals and 
charcoal, readily accessible or mixed 
in the dry mash. 

In the morning, the grain mixture is 
fed in a deep, dry litter. Enough is 
given to keep the birds busy scratch- 
ing until about noon. All should be 
cleaned up at that time. This first 
feed will usually be about one ounce 
per bird of grain, depending upon 
the size of the birds and the pro- 
duction of the flock. Rather than 
measure the amount, it is best to feed 
according to the appetites of the birds, 
being careful not to feed more than is 
consumed. 

During sudden “cold spells” in the 
winter that decrease or stop egg pro- 
duction, a wet mash, fed warm at 
noon, will aid in getting the birds 
back into laying condition. A wet 
mash is often used to hasten matur- 
ity and start egg production in pullets 
being prepared for winter laying. If 
wet mash is fed, do not allow uneaten 
portions to sour and be-eaten later, 
as this will cause digestive disturb- 
ances. 

Meat meal or tankage may be fed 
separately, but it is preferable to mix 
it with the mash and feed in a hop- 
per so constructed that the birds will 
not waste the feed picking it over. 
Green feed is generally given at noon. 

In the evening, a feed of grain is 
again given. This is the heaviest 
feéd of the day and enough is given 











so the birds go to roost with full 


to production and good health. Alfalfa 


leaves are relished by the birds and. 


are a valuable feed. 

9. The value of milk as a feed for 
hens is often overlooked. It will 
prove a desirable addition to any lay- 
ing ration. 

10. The method of feeding is im- 
portant. It must be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the flock, the feeder, 
and to the system of management fol- 
lowed. . 

11. Keep the mash hoppers filled 
with dry mash and open. Be sure 
that you have one part of hopper 
space for each 10 to 15 birds. 





AN IMPROVED pressure tester for 
the determination of maturity in 
fruits has been developed by J. R. 
Magness and George F. Taylor of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. The tester 
is described in Department Circular 
350, a copy of which may be obtained 
on request from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The tester determines the maturity 
of fruit by measuring the pressure re- 
quired to force the plunger into the 
fruit.. It is simple in design, portable, 
relatively inexpensive and convenient 
to use. 


The amount of pressure necessary | 


to force the plunger into the fruit has 
been found an excellent guide to the 


degree of ripeness of the fruit not | 
only at picking time but also during | 


the storage period. The circular de- 
scribes the apparatus, it gives direc- 
tions for its use, ani it also gives in- 
formation regarding the interpretation 
of the results of a test. 





One Million Chickens 
Died This Week 


efor that means 
very 6 


average during Roup time. >} 
killed yearly by this terrible 
Roup get a start. Stop it 


‘Conmkeys 


‘arma in America— 


| disease. Don’t let 


Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
the fowl. ually important as a preventive, 
for it a a —T getting a start, 

Pockeges: » Ge, $1.20, 156 Ib. 50; he 
can, $5.75, all postpaid. % acai = 


5) 
Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Hens Healthy (120) 
— Gets Winter Eggs 
It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Pow- 
der and Conditioner of the highest type. No 
cayenne pepper—no filler. It pays to buy it by 
Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents. 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps, 


THE G. E. CONKEY 
way Cleveland, Ohie 














Make Money with Chickens 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Saburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1034 33rd Ave.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


== KITSELMAN FENCE 
Ps > De Soto, Tite "You, ogee cava 
We Pay Freight. Write tor Free Catalog 
as a xe a ‘oultry, Lawn F 


‘ence, Posts, 2 
BROS, Dept. 206 MUNCIE, IND. 

BOYS & CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN 
G I RLS Send name and address. We will send you 50 seta 
Christmas Seals. Easily sold 10 cts. a set. You keep $2: sendus 
$8. Be first in your neighborhood. We trust you. Many earned 
$10 last Christmas. Write at once. 

MISTLETOE SEAL CO., Dept. 2, Brooklyn (R) N. Y. 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful MotorCultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Berry and Frit Growers, Surburbanites, — 
Country Estates. Cemetaries, Parks and Lawn- 
work, WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
Standard Engine Company 
9281 Como Ave. §.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RADIO‘A: 4, 
sera everywhere report Miraco Radios 


Comet £9 conet op loud ~* 
long 





Catalog 
Free 
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of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


! / 4 Cuts from both sides 
}W 7 of limb -“Does not 
Bruise Bark 


The most powerful 
pruners made, 
Forged from tool 


455 -C E. Sth St., 





steel, ground 

and tempered. 

All sizes. In use 
All styles. \ through- 
Delivered free * out the 


to your door world, 


RHODES 
Double Cu 
PRUNING SHEAR \ 


Send coupon for free booklet 
with pictures and prices. 


no nolt RHODES MFG. CO., 
"Se CovP 332 S. Div. Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PRATT 
Give Books 


for Christmas 


What’s more appropriate than a 
nicely bound book for a present, 
inscribed with your name on the 
fly leaf? 


Here is a list of the latest books 
classed as the best sellers. 


FICTION—Each Volume, $2.00 


() Bullet Eater 
(Oscar J. Friend) A realistic story 
of the old Southwest. 


Eternal Lover 
(Edgar Rice Burroughs) A weird, 
thrilling story of pre-historic life in 
the Stone Age. 


(.] Gabriel Samara, Peacemaker 
(E. Phillips Oppenheim) A story of 
the future—of political intrigue with 
scenes in New York, London, Mos- 
cow, etc. 


C Imperfect Imposter 
(Norman Venner) A story of mis- 
taken identity—with the son of an 
English peer and a penniless adven- 


turer. 
(J) Rim of the Prairie 
(Bess Streeter Aldrich) Nancy 


Moore pays a “last visit” to a small 
town in Nebraska. 
1) Steel Decks 
(James B. Connolly) 
adventure of the sea. 
(}They Lived Happily Ever After 
«Meredith Nicholson) Modern mar- 
riage involving a young printer, his 
wife and an unscrupulous partner. 
J Valley of Missing Men 
(Lynn Gunnison) A tale of circum- 
stantial evidence and how Buck Far- 
go solved a mystery. 
(J) Vanishing American 
(Zane Grey) The life story of an 
Indian youth. 


Other INTERESTING NOVELS 


0 Professor’s House 
Willa Cather 
O Queer Judson 
oseph Lincoln 
() Red Lamp . 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Son of His Father 
Harold Bell Wright 
0 Cellini Plaque 
Harold McGrath 
OC High Forfeit 
Basil King 
OC) Under Dogs 
Harlbert Footner 
C1 Ancient Highway 
pa Oliver Curwood 
0 Crystal Cu 
Gertrude Atherton 
O Perennial: Bachelor 
Anne Parrish 


(Keeper of the Bees 


Gene Stratton Porter 


BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


Romance and 


1 Arabian Nights ........... $2.50 
Oe eT er 2.25 
[] Robinson Crusoe ......... 1.75 
CJ Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
ee ee [ap eatee 75 
[]Just So Stories........ rave SD 


() Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood - ooo 


eee eee rr eeeeeee . 


() King Arthur and His 


Knights Sek Bon 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS 


can be easily obtained. Just place an 
(X) before those wanted, tear this an- 
nouncement from the page—attaching 
your money order or currency to cover. 
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Please ship the above checked (X) 
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MANY of our beekeepers have a fair 
idea of the physical properties of 
honey and can determine by taste the 
kinds of honey which are to be found 
in their particular localities. They 
may also have a slight idea of the 
chemical composition of honey, and 
they may be able to give a definition 
for honey. Also, the wives of some 


| beekeepers have an idea as to the use 
of honey in cooking, but a more thor- 
‘ough knowledge of honey, its com- 


position and food value will aid a 
great deal in helping to acquaint the 
public with the desirability of having 
honey as a part of the regular diet. 
According to the dictionary, honey 
is “a sweet viscid fluid collected from 
the nectaries of flowers and elaborat- 
ed for food by several kinds of in- 
sects, especially the honey bee.” 


Source of the Nectar 
As to the source of the nectar itself, 











it is a secretion from plants most 
-commonly found in flowers in a 

pecial receptacle called a nectary. 
‘n the growth of the plant, it gathers 
up food substances from the earth 
and, changing them into various 
forms, distributes them from one part 
of the plant to another as they may 
be needed. One of the products of 
this process is starch, which is in 
turn changed into sugars, part of 
which is given off through the nec- 
taries. The purpose of this sweet 
fluid in nature is apparently to draw 
insects to the plants in order that 
they may carry the pollen from one 
blossom to another. 

This nectar is collected in the 
honey sack of the bee and carried to 
the colony, where it is worked over 
by the bee into honey. The nectar is 
a thin, sweet liquid which becomes 
greatly changed. during and after 
elaboration by the bee, becoming a 
thick liquid substance which may in 
turn become a crystallized semi- 
solid. Because of this latter condi- 
tion, many people have an idea that 
crystals in honey indicate that the 
product is badly adulterated with 
sugar, However, this is entirely 
wrong, as the crystallization of honey 
is one of the surest signs of its 
purity. 


Flavor Determined by Plant Furnish- 
ing the Nectar 

Practically every honey has a par- 
ticular flavor of its own, derived from 
the plant from which it is taken as 
nectar. It may be almost as clear as 
water, or it may shade through the 
yellow colors into brown and even to 
brown-black colored honey, which 
comes from the buckwheat plant. The 
color of honey is not necessarily an 
indication of its flavor, although 
darker honeys are not so likely to be 
as delicately flavored as lighter col- 
ored honeys. 

Honey is one of the so-called ¢éar- 
bohydrate foods, being composed of 
several kinds of sugars in water and 
containing very small amounts of 
many minerals. American honey con- 
tains from approximately 13 to 26 per 
cent of water, from 62 to 83 per cent 
of invert sugar, from one to 10 per 
cent of sucrose, and about one per 
cent of ash. It also contains from 
one to seven per cent of dextrin and 
from one to seven per cent of total 
undetermined materials, 

The different amounts of water 
present in honey are due to the de- 
gree of evaporation in the hive. When 
honey is not“thoroughly ripened and 





Honey —Its Composition, Im- 
portant Uses and Food Values 


a high per cent of moisture is re- 
moved by the bees, it is very likely 
to ferment and become sour honey. 
Very frequently beekeepers, in their 
desire to remove the crop from the 
hive, extract it before it is well 
ripened and sealed over. As a result, 
the fermentation. germs which thrive 
in weak sugar solutions begin to work 
and soon spoil the honey for table 
use. 

Keep Honey in Warm, Dry Place 

Honey is very. peculiar in that it 
will absorb moisture, and when left to 
stand in a cold, damp room, even 
though thoroughly ripened, it may ab- 
sorb sufficient moisture. to cause a 
dilution in which acid bacteria can 
work. Both comb honey and extract- 
ed honey should always be kept in a 
warm, dry place and never in a re- 
frigerator or a cold, damp basement. 

In the public market honey is sold 
regularly on the basis of color. There 
has recently been established by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture a set of standard grades which 
will cover all colors of honey pro- 
duced in the United States. Water 
white, white and light amber are the 
honeys of the highest grades, and 
these uniformly bring better prices 
than do the darker honeys, except in 
the case of a special demand for 
darker colored honeys, as, for example, 
buckwheat honey, which is one of the 
darkest colored honeys known. 


Honey Easily Digested 

An important virtue of honey which 
is not known by the general pubic is 
the ease with which it is assimilated 
by the human body. Granulated sugar 
and similar products tend to irritate 
the linings of the digestive tract, 
which, in the case of some people, 
may be quite serious. On the other 
hand, honey seldom, if ever, causes 
these troubles because of the ease 
with which it is digested and because 
it can be entirely taken up by the 
digestive organs. Honey and sugar, 
although comparable in sweetness 
and to a large extent in relative heat 
value, are widely different in other 
ways. Granulated sugar contains 
nothing else but sugar. It contains 
no mineral matters, vitamines or 
other food products, while honey con- 
tains numerous substances, including 
vitamines. It is true that these are 
present in only very small quantities, 
yet they help in the general health of 
the body. 

Uses of Honey 

Honey is said to be the oldest 
sweet known. It was used centuries 
before sugar became known, and was 
then practically the only sweet sub- 
stance in common use. Honey is used 
extensively in medicine and cooking, 
and recently it has developed that it 
is an excellent sweetening material 
to be used in the raw/state in. various 
kinds of fancy dishes. 

One of the mistakes made by bee. 
keepers is in advising inexperienced 
people to use honey in baking. 
Honey cannot be used in place of 
sugar in the same proportions, and it 
takes a very experienced cook to pro- 
duce fluffy cookies and cakes with 
honey. One very important fact about 
the use of honey in baking, however, 
is that cakes and cookies made with 
honey, while usually very hard just 
after being baked, will, when exposeé 
to the air, become softer and more 
fluffy, which is not the case when. 
sugar is used, It is not likely that 


very many people will wish to k 
goods baked with honey on hang for 
seven or eight months, or eve a 
year, but, in case they do, they Wil 
be very much surprised at the g 
licious products secured. The levuloge 
in cookies and cakes causes them t, 
gradually become moist and more oy 
less fluffy. 

It is not generally known, py 
honey is a splendid antiseptic for 
wounds, and especially burns. In the 
case of a bad scald, honey rubbeg 
onto the injured parts will not Only 
serve as an antiseptic, but it will also 
produce beneficial healing results, 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management 

Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act’ 

of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of American Fruit Grower Magazine, pyp. 
lished monthly at Chicago, for Oct. 1, 1995 

State of lilinois, County of Cook, gs— 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap. 
peared Harry W. Walker, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine, ang 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Ap- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to—wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus- 
iness manager are: 

Publisher—Magazines, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Editor—None. F 4 

Managing Editor — C. E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Busine s Manager—Harry W. Walker, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one indi- 
vidual the name and ,address of each, 
shou'd be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.)—C. A. Tupper, L A. 
Sisley, H. W. Walker, J. E. Montgomery 
(all at 53 W. Jack;on Blvd., Chicago, IIL); 
C. W. Price, 15 Park Row, New York City; 
E G. K. Meister, 501 The Arcade, Cleve 
land, O. - 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


Durst, 53 W. 


—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which. stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear uron the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation or corporation has any_ interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 


him, 
HARRY W. WALKER, 
Business Manager. ° 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of October, 1925. 


(Seal) A. C. BAMBERGER. 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Aug. 11, 1929.) 
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Now You Can Spray With 
8 Ounces of Pressure 
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WORD TO DEALERS 


REX Liqui-Duster is destined to be one of the fastest- 


se’ ‘ng sprayers on the market. We are offering this de- 
sirable franchise to responsible dealers throughout the 
ited States. It will be well worth your while to write 


‘or our attractive dealer proposition. 














OULD you like to be able to spray your 

orchard twice as fast as with your present 
equipment? Are you interested in saving at least 
25% on material? Do you want greater effici- 
ency, a thorough and even spray distribution? 
Then you owe yourself a detailed investigation of 
the King of Sprayers—the new REX Liqui-Duster. 


The average sprayer has a pressure of 250 to 
400 pounds per square inch. The REX 
Liqui-Duster has a pressure of only eight ounces 
per square inch. A fine mist is fanned—not 
forced—through the hose. Without foliage injury, 
the high velocity of air turns the leaves wrong 
side out, catching their under side, and spreads 
the spray clear through thetree. When the job 
is done, the spray is on the foliage where it 
belongs—not on the ground—resulting in a great 
saving of material. 


Write for Free Literature 


For complete information on the REX Liqui-Duster—the 
King of Sprayers—write us today. 


ROCHESTER REX COMPANY, Inc. 
172 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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FEATURES 


of the REX 
Liqui-Duster 


. Standard Ford Motor. 
. Direct Propeller Agita- 


tor with 3 paddles. 


. Centrifugal Pump. No 


valves and practically no 
pressure. 


. Hose Nozzle especially 


constructed to eliminate 
clogging. 


. Timken and Hyatt 


Roller Bearings through- 
out. Dustproof. 


. Underslung Tank of 


200, 250 or 300 gallon 
capacity. 

. Standard 14" Fan with 
Timken Bearings. 




















All-Over Red—Pick 
When Hard-Ripe 


—Keeps ‘ate 


YOUR Opportunity Has Come to 
Plant in Your Orchard— 


NENG | 


Trade Mark Reg. 


The Sensational New, Improved 
Stark Delicious 


TARKING is the NEW apple that 

has amazed Horticulturists and 
Fruit Growers from one end of the 
country to the other! 


It was discovered by us some years 
ago in New Jersey—a Stark Delicious 
tree, one limb of which bears apples 
that get red all over in August, when 
the apples on the rest of the tree are 
still green — a beautiful, all-over red 
even in stem and blossom ends. 


+e 


ee ce 


Because they color earlier, they can 
be picked while still hard-ripe and wi:! 
keep until late Spring without getting 
dry or mealy—retaining full juice and 
crispness. That is— 


WHY We Paid 
$6,000.00 for 


this one STARKING Limb 


Now, after years of the most Prof.M.J. Dorsey, = 
exacting tests — we are able to exult- State Horticulturist, Illinois, 
antly announce to you and the world who inspected STARKING in Aug. 
that STARKING is a supreme Suc- 1923 and Aug.1925, said—‘‘Youshould 
cess!We have provedthatSTARKING have no hesitation as to the stability of 
propagates true to type and produces’ this extra early red color when propa- 
fruit true to name,in succeeding gene- gated. This Apple is Worth Millions to the 
rations. Country’s Fruit Growers!” 








Thousands of Fruit Authorities Thronged to 
See the STARKING— Even from 3000 Miles Away! 


In two impressive pilgrimages (in One of the STARKING investi- -STARKING 


os 
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Aug. 1923 and Aug. 1925) forthe pur- gators, DR. U. P. HEDRICK, inter- Tree Supply Is 


pose of scientifically investigating 
the Original STARKING tree and 
young 2nd generation STARKING 
trees in bearing, thousands of Fruit 
Authorities (including 43 State and 
Government Horticulturists), Fruit 
Growers and Fruit Buyers took part. 


Their enthusiastic endorsements 
and prophecies will tell you the story 
of STARKING superiority better 
than any wet of ours, 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 
for FREE BOOK THAT RELATES 
THE WHOLE STARKING STORY, 
illustrated with several hundred Nat- 
ural Color Photographic reproduc- 
tions of STARKING and all our 
leading fruits. 


nationally famous as a Pomologist 
and Author, State Horticulturist 
NEW YORK, publicly declared:— 
“Never before have we seen a bud- 
sport as this. The color is a deeper 
red and colors much earlier. This 
enables STARKING to be stored 
and maintain its firmness. We have, 
in STARKING, a value far above 
the cthers. We believe that STAR- 
KING will always come through as it 
is now doing.” 

READ THE OPINIONS OF 
OTHER FAMOUS FRUIT AU- 
THORITIES IN OUR FREE BOOK. 
SEND COUPON. 


Limited This Year! 


Unquestionably the demand will 
exceed this year’s supply. We will 
file and fill all STARKING orders 
in order received. Trees will be re- 
served until time you desire same 
shipped. Get Book Right Away So 
You Can Order Quick. Send Cou- 
pon Today! 


5 Seed “Blight-Resister” 


ata—F | Just check 
Tomato—FREE! Jxst check, 
Square in the Coupon. Also Check and 
get Big — 1926 Vegetable & Flower 


Seed Catalo, 


Address Box 189, 
Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


Largest in the World — Oldest in America — at LOUISIANA, MO., For 110 Years 
A a Es Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee CUT COUPON HERE 0 2 8 ee ee ee ee ee es en ee ee ee 


STARK BRO’S, Box 189, Louisiana, Mo. 
$ 


Send me the FREE Books I have checked in the squares below:— 
Send me FREE NEW 1926 FRUIT BOOK Send me LATEST PRICE INFORMA- z Salesmc«1 
Po ne Par ha about STARKING and all TION on Shrubs, Ornamentals & FREE og bey (2p | IRD Rameeceeeetnnnn eer carers PED Re ee ce eae MITE Sa er Want« 
LANDSCAPE PLANS. ' kv 
Good Pay Wer 


|_|VEGETABLE &@ FLOWER SEED AT [Send me § STARK’S “BLIGHT-RESIS- Healthtul, Bess 
NEWEST PRICES. TER” TOMATO SEED—FREE. ; ay 

$3500 and more 
write for terms: 


EL 
(State Kind and Number) 
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